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It needs uo escusD or apology for bringing 
before the world a, subject much neglected by the 
faculty — I mean Diseases of the Hair. A letter, 
some years ago, appeared in the Lancet, calling 
upon some one to make baldness an especial 
study. I transcribe a portion of it : 

"A few of the ills which flesh is heir to seem 
by common consent to be neglected by the 
physiologist, the physician, and tbe surgeon. 
Consequently, these branches of the healing art 
yield a rich harvest to the ignorant and impudent 
quaoi. I refer to diseasea of the teeth, of the 
ear, of the feet, and of the head, affecting the 
hair. The former should perhaps be excluded 
from the category, for intelligent and educated 
men now make them their study, and it is to 
be hoped that medical men will not consider the 
others as unworthy their attention and skill. It 
is to the lost kind of these diseases I wish to draw 
the attention of the readers of the Ltiiiivl. The 
prevalence of total or partiid baldness at the 



present day ia a matter of common observation. 
From observationa whioh I have made, I may 
safely say that in any large assembly of persons, 
such as meet m a theatre, a church, or Exeter 
Hall, one-tenth of the whole will be either totally 
bald, or only able to show a coronet of hair ; and 
the greater part of them young or middle-aged 
men. If we take smaller assemhhes, such as 
meet at the various scientific and literary sotaeties, 
the fact is stiU the same. In one of the largest 
medical schools in London, there are twelve, 
either professors or belonging to the hospital 
staff ; only four of them can be said to have their 
heads covered with hair. The oldest of them, I 
should think, is not above My. The students, 
too, of the same school seem to be following the 
example of their teachers, for in one of the classes 
I noticed from fifteen to twenty whose crowns 
were only saved from visible baldness by the 
adroit manner in which the hair was brushed." 

Another periodical hafl the following : " Hair 
always has been accounted an ornament. It is 
surprising, however, considering how much time, 
trouble, and money are lavished upon it, that the 
public are so utterly at sea in the nineteenth 
century, not only as to its structure and its physi- 
ology, but the mode in which the commonest 
agencies act upon it for good or for evil. The 
general idea seema to be that the hair is a tube 
which can imbibe nutritious material presented to 



it from -within the body through the blood, or with- 
out, through the medium of pomades or things 
which do harm to the hair of those who nee them. 
It would matter very Httle if the prevailing fashions 
of dyeing, bleaching, and curling, and the wide- 
spread employment of spirituoua aud stimtilating 
lotions and pomades were in all eases devoid of 
harm, but the reverse is the case; for these things 
are often most injudieioiisly and unfitly used and 
done, both as regards time and the nature of the 
hair disorder. The existence of so much igno- 
rance in regard to the management of the hair 
is readily aocoimted for hy the fact that it has 
OS yet reeeived no care or attention at the hands 
of those who are possessed of scientific knowledge. 
The physician deems it a topic scarcely fit to 
employ his time and thought, and hence it is left 
to be discussed by men who, in nine cases out of 
ten, know nothing of the true structure of hair, 
and certainly less of its life under different con- 
ditions, both of health and disease, and who 
consequently cannot be acquainted with the way 
in which its vigour may be promoted or its decay 
stopped. Now and again a man may make what 
is generally termed a "lucky hit," but lucky 
hitters are not always right ; and often, by their 
free and easy handling of remedies of which they 
know little, do an infinity of harm." * 



■ CasBBll'a "Houfloliold Guide." 



The demand for more light upon this much- 
neglected subject led me to give some years of 
study to this department, and the following pages 
I offer to the puhHc as a small addition to the 
general stock of hair literature. 

I am indebted to the whole book-world for my 
information. Literature, like the air we breathe, 
is public property. So I have taken it, and used 
it, and made it produce things new and old, for 
the edification of my readers. I have culled 
flowers and fruit from the Bible, the Zend 
Avesta, and the Talmud. I have gathered 
aheavea from the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Egyptians, and have gleaned stray ears of com 
from every harvest-field where my feet have trod, 
I am indebted to all science for my facts, to all 
history for my information. Therefore I cannot 
mention the names of hooka that have been con- 
sulted, or papers that have been perused. 



Cabivton Hddsb, Enfteld, N,, 
Joiiuars, 1872. 
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IKTRODUCTION. 



Hair ! 'tis the robe wliich curioue Kaliire weaves 
To hang upon the head, and docs adorn 
Our bodies ; in the flmt lioiii: we me bom, 
(}od iofi hestov that garment : when we die, 
That, like a soft und silken canopy, 
la sWll spread oyer ns ; in spit* of death 
Our hair grown in the graTe, and that alone 
L^'okfl fresh, when bU out other bcaut^'a gone. 

Jicr/^r. 

Iv Katui'e be left alone, Low exquisitely does she do 
lier woi'k I Wliether we gaze upon the pensile twigs of 
tlie weeping willow, or the long, flowing, curled and 
wavy hair of one of her children, how perfect and how 
Iree I Beantiful in her simplicity, and magnificent in 
lier plenitude. The soft down ol' the pench, reflected 
upon the head of the infant, the rij>]ile of the stream 
mirrored upon the wavy loct of childhood, or the 
autumnal hue of the dying leaf, living upon the gi-ey 



hair of the aged man, all speak in scceuts powerfnl to 
the reflective mind. How aoon was the puerile inno- 
cence of Eden spoilt, when the tree of knowledge wa« 
tasted ! The glow of health vanished liie a sunbeam, 
the primeval joy passed away like a ahaclow, and weeds 
and soiTQW were left behind. " And tiiey saw that 
they were naked " — pnrity saw no snch thing aa 
nudity, but now, the first garment of fig-leavea is 
needed, soon to be followed hy the friaette and wig. 
The world begau to grow, and a nation of shavers 
sprang into existence. First came the Egyptian, then 
the Assyrian with his curling iron and colossal bulls, 
to be superseded by the fashions of the Greek and 
the Roman. And from the fall of these viiliant 
nations down to the present day, people have striven 
to adom Nature's hiraute beauty, and to twist and 
torture the inoffeosive hair into thousands of different 
forms. Ashamed of the wild luxuriance of Edeu, or 
despising the streaming tresses of the maid of Athens, 
whose lovely locks were woed by the ^geau winds, they 
have trussed and compressed the hairy covering into 
evei-y conceivable shape. The Spartan lads considered 
hair the cheapest oraament they posscHsed. Leonidas 
was seen by the Persian spy, carefully oiling and comb- 
ing his looks before he entered upon the fight of Ther- 
raopyliB. The early Greeks hound their hair into a 
topkoot, and crowned it with a golden cicada. The 
Bomaca cut it short, and, like St. Paul, thought it " a 
sbaiie for a man to have long hair." But fashions 
■will change, and men will differ. Our forefathers once 
had lung hair streaming down their hacks, and some 
time alter they hound it up into a rope, like a [ligtail. 
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So with the ladies, tiio beau idmd of to-day, is the 
fftatastic of to-morrow. The curl-papera are all bunit, 
a.&d chignona take their place. CoiiTures of itll kinds 
have had their day, and like dead flowers, are cast 
aside and forgotten. Thci hair that the beav, monde 
of London corets^ is hated by the Breton girls. The 
fair children of Erittany think that Nature made 
a mistake in tjeuding tnem such a useless thing as hair ; 
«o like sheep they go once a year to be shorn by the 
philo-comal merchants, and consider the only use of 
ti-eases ia to supply theii' pockets with coin, or their 
bodies with coloured kerchiefs. But Berenice, the wife 
of Ptolemy the Thii-d, prized her comate covering as 
highly as the ladies of Mayfair do their e/ievdure, still 
she was willing to part with all rather than lose her 
husband j bo to propitiate the deities, she cut off her 
beauteous locks and placed them in the Temple of 
Veniia. Her male self was going upon a dangerous 
expedition into Syria, and love waa willing to make 
the saciifice, that the waves might bring him saiely 
home, But there were thieves in Egypt, aad the 
treasured tresses, consecrated and dedicated to the 
goddess, were stolen. The tjueen waa inconsolable — 
tears fell thick and fast, like a storm upon an April 
day. The husbantl waa abroad,, the aparchia was 
gone. No more ciina! glory to, fall' back upon; so 
Coiion, the astronomer, turned oomforter and liiir, and 
publicly reported that Jupiter had carried the locks 
away and hung them up m ths- heavens as a constella- 
tion. There the tresses, like stars, are glittering now 
undertho name of "Coma &iienice." Tbe sea brought 
back her husband, and time her hair. The e 



considered the hair to be a kind of excrement, fed with 
the debris of the body, and no part of its living 
structure. In Shakapeare's time thia view was held ; 

"For ImuBt tall thee, it will please tis grace, lij the worH, 
Bometimes to lean upon my flhoulder, and with Ms royal finger, 
thus dally with my osureuient, with my mountache." 

Lofc'i Labour Lost. Act V. 

Many looked tipon tlie hairy covering as a bit of 
dame Nature's housekeeping economy, that whenever 
the blood became highly charged with some form of 
hydvocarbon, as in consumption, then hair was pro- 
duced to carry off tlie excess of material. Othei-s 
thought that it was the excreta from tlio blood chased 
by the heat of the body to the surface, and then con- 
densed into substance by contact with the external air. 

Hair is more or less a modification of the skin. It 
ia as much a part of the body, as the nails in the 
human, feathers in the hii-d, and horns in the lower 
auiniab. Yet it is not what is termed living. If you 
cut its filaments they will not bleed. Neither can they 
multiply themselves. Hair once emerged from the 
BOalp, can never live again. New material will every 
hour be added to tlie root, which will nmlti[ily at the 
base, and go on pushing the formed maierial before it. 
The exti-emity of the filament is its oldest part, and 
that nearest to the root its youngest part. 

Dr. Beale tella ua that in the human body are two 
forma of material. One, living, active, and formative, 
the other, lifeless, passive, and formed. Of such is the 
hair. It is as lifeless as the shell of an oyster, yet as 
long as the moving mollusc lives, the shell grows ; so 
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loug as the human breathea, the hair coutinuea to 
elongate. It was once living germinal matter in a 
Btate of liigh ax^tivity, but now, like a dry aud withered 
leaf which hangs upon the trees in autumn, it ia life- 
less aud passive. But unlike the sear leaflet, it receives 
nutriment at its base, and still goes on elongatiDg, 
until nature pushes it oif for a new being to take its 
place. This olten occurs in the lower auitualx, and is 
called " shedding of coat " iu horses, and moulting in. 
birds. Now, this formed material permits of fluids 
permeating its tisaue, whether nutrient pabulum or 
pigment. This will explain the sudden transforma- 
tions we shall iiavo to notice by-and-by. 

We constantly read of the hair tubes aud cylinders, 
but this is not correct. In spite of a saga professor 
of the block declaring that "the 'uinan 'air of the 'ed 
was a 'oUow tube," we must difl'er from this philo- 
comate philosopher. It is not a hollow tube, neither 
is it cylindricitl. It is not a circular body of uniform 
diameter whose surtiice at each end is a circle pai-allel 
to that at the other end. It resembles a needle, the 
eye the root, the point the termination of the hair. 
Upon the head it is not lioUow, except in old age. 
Then a medulla appears. Hair may be straight and 
resemble a thread, or curly, flexuoiis and flattened. It 
may be frizzly like that of the negro, or spirally twisted 
like the love-locks of old, or tlie curly pate of boy- 
hood. There are fine downy filaments that cover the 
body, and soraetime'i grow too luxui-iantly upon young 
ladies' chins. Then there ai-e the short stiff hairs that 
line the eyebrows, and get aometimea touched with 
stibium or kohL These hairs, like vegetation, follow 
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stated lawa. They grow, not like a, field of wLeat or 
gi-asa, simply pointiDg upwai-ds, but take an oLlique 
direction. like tke stars, they move arourd a centre, 
and in some paila of the body diverge from a fixed 
point, not nialike the November meteors. 

The whole of the human body ia studded with hair, 
except the palm of the hands, the sole of the feet, and 
the lips. Upon the greater part of the skin, the tila- 
ments ai-e short and fine, like the down upon the eider 
duck, but upon the head they lengthen and give a fine 
opportunity for the barber to exercise his skill. In 
the Exhibition of I8G2, a head of hair was exhibited 
which measured two yards in length. A young lady 
in. Massachusetts refused a thousand dotlai^ for her 
crinal covering, which was only one inch short of six 
feet. This would sweep the floor, and like a comet 
leave a tail behind whenever the young lady " took 
her walks abroad.'' 

Such must have been the condition of St. Agnes, 
in A.D. 304, who drew a cuitain of hair around her to 
hide her nakedness from her persecutors. One may 
have too much of a good thing, so was it with the 
burgomaster, Hans Steiniugen, for on one occasion he 
forgot to fold up his magnificent heard, and trod upon it 
as he ascended the staircase leading to the council 
chamber of Bruhn, and was thereby thrown down and 
killed. In the Pi-ince's court at Eidam, was once a 
man who possessed a beard nine feet long, and who, 
like an elephant, had to pack np his trunk, that is his 
hairy omameni., whenever he travelled. He must have 
envied the oyster ! 

Hair is thick, aa well as long. It averages the four 
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liiindi'e<lth of an inch, that ia four hundred hairs laid ' 
side by aide would cover oue inch of ground. Age 
and sex have an iufluence upon its substance. In 
the male itia the finest, in the female the coaraest, but 
in the child it is finer than in the man. Colour also 
infiueiiceH its size. Black ia the thickest, flaxen the 
finest. Diflerent regions of the body have diverse 
characters. The hairs of tlie beard, whiskers and 
eyebrows are much coai-ser than the filatnenta of the 
head, and posaess a decided medulla or pith. 

Tlie growth of hair is a slow pi-ocesa. How long 
has many a young man to wait before the idol of his 
heart, the moustache, appears ! Withof found the 
beard grew on an arerage, six inches and a-half a-year. 
Berthold observed, in a female, that seven inches grew 
from ttie head in the same time. Eat growth of hair 
depends upon the cutting, for as long as hair is cut, 
it grows, but if left alone it will advance to its typical 
length, and then fall out of the scalp, leaving its place 
to a new hirsnta visitor. If a man shave his beard 
daily, it will grow faster than if left untouched. 

The number of hairs npon the human head has been 
carefully csunted, and it has been found that this 
depends also tipon the hue. The blonde belle has 
about one hundred nnd forty thousand filaments to 
comb and brush, while the red-haii-ed beauty is satis- 
fied with eighty-eight thousand. The brown-haired 
damsel may have one hundred and nine thousand 
hairs upon her pate, while her less favoured sister in 
black, can only boast of one hundred and two thou- 
sand. No wonder, then, that the poor infatuated 
inds the funeral pile of her late 



husb&nd, lameubt the fete that gave her a sable hirsute 
covering, for superatitioQ whispers to her that she 
sliaU bj^-thia sacrificial act, enjoy ua many years in 
heaven with her lost husband as there are hairs upon 
her head. Con we marvel that she eni-ies the light- 
haired beauty who will be twice as loag in paradise 
as Uerael/! The same diversity in number in fibres of 
wool, exists in the sheep. The coarse German breed 
possesses five thousand five hundred filaments in the 
square inch, while the perfectly jmi-e Jlerino blood, 
from forty to fifty thousand in tlw siime spice. 

How few laditH consider tlmt they iiro daily carry- 
ing about with them some forty ov fifty miles of hair 
upon their heads ! Many a blimdo lnOlo has seventy 
niiles of " threads of gold" to ilmaa evi-rv morning, 
yet Ktrange, so little entangleiiient ammignt so many. 
A miin's conaoience is ttaid Ui be eluMtiu, but we are 
Huro his hair is bo. Take any filiuiienl. I'rom the head 
and put it upon the stixituh, it will eluugate and then 
resume its original length. Wobur iiiuud that a hair 
would yield to nearly a tliird wore tliuii its longitude 
without bi'eaking. Miischenbniuuk pi-oved that a 
single hdir would susfieiid a foiUHiunoe weight. I 
have performed wjvei'ul BxperiinButM to elucidate this 
subject, and have ooiiie to the oonulusion that elas- 
ticity and Mtrcngtli dejieiid upon tliu health of the 
growei-, and mIiio u|hiii liie wilour of the comate 
nuttcrial. For ItiNUnor!, in the case of one kdyaged 
twenty-four ye»r", who liud durk-brown coarae hair, 
one fllament tuciuiiiruil twoiily-ueven inches, and sus- 
pended foui' r 1^ iiiirl n 'iimvter without breaking. 

Anotlmi' Iroin lliu miuik lii.uil— tliirty-oiio inches long. 
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stretched to foi-ty-one indies, and tlien contracted to 
thirty-four inches, and bore up a four-ounce weight 
without disruption. Tliis lady was in a stata of robiiat 
tealtL. In another case where the Lair was of the 
same colour, and the lady of the same age, but in a 
bad state of health, it broke under the weight of two 
ounces. Appended are a few of tlie exiwriaients : — 



Age. Ueuured 

I. Dark Brown 2i 31 in 

n. „ 25 36 in 

ni. Eed 24 12 ir 

rv. Light Brown 6 13 in 

V. Dark 38 lljin 

VI. „ 17 27Jii. 

Vn. Light Brown 80 7 in 

Vni. Blonde 25 16 in 

EX. „ 10 lljin, 



Stretcbol CoDtncted £, 



2i 
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Case VII, was that of an elderly gentleman who 
had never used any oil or pomatum to his hair. Case 
IV. was tliat of a child whose hair had never been cut. 
Age and health have much to do with the suspending 
power of hair. Elderly people and delicate children 
have very brittle filaments, and the hair of the babe 
is very little elawtic. I have seen some hair nearly as 
fine as the silkworm's thread, and others as coarse as 
the tail of a horse. One patient told me that a friend 
of hers was going to India, and was anxious to possess 
Bome durable memento of her eurly acquaintance to 
put into her locket. This lady had vety coarse dark- 
brown hair, and sent Bome of it by post to her friend. 
In a few days a jocular letter arrived, returning t 
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iucised lock with many thanks, "hut, tlioiigh Imag 
in London, she waa well acquainted with horaea, and 
aiao titeir taih." 

Hair is not only elastic, but durable. Time does 
not touch tliis [Mi-t of the human being. It desiccates 
the skin, it crumbles the bouej, it evaporates tke fluid*, 
it dries the musclea, and ti-ansiViruis the nerves into diiat. 
The beautiful face becomes ng!y, the sweet ex^jreasioiij 
liie the ajvDma of a flower, soon fades away, but the 
hirsute covering defies the tyrant Time, and lives when 
all else is gone into its primeval dust. Locks in per- 
fect preservation have been taken from the mummy 
cases of Egj-pt, that were placed therein thousands of 
years ago, yet the curl 18 not warped, nor the filament 
blanched since living hands stroked the dying head. 
In the British Museum is a peruke found in the 
Temple of laia, at Thebes, the cui'ls as ci-isp and fresh 
as when the fair wearer talked and walked upon the 
earth. No wonder that loving fnends treasure the 
locks of their relations, and preserve thera in golden 
cafket^. 




ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 



A. HAIR is a wonderful ])roductioii. Whether % 
heboid the golden filament that has been tossed aside 
by the human, or the coveiiDg that keeps out the cold 
fi'om the lower animals, we see a structure of raar- 
velloua perfection ; so unifonu is its aiTangements, so 
certain is ita minute structure. Some years ago the 
celebrated microscopist, Mr. Quekett, had some pieces 
of leather sent to him that had been fouud under the 
nails of a church door in the country. A tradition 
existed in the neighbourhood that the bodies of per- 
sons who were found guilty of sacrilege were, in the 
olden times, flayed, and their skinH were Dailed upon 
the doors of the parish church. Under the micro- 
scope this piece of dead material was placed, and the 
observer beheld human haii-s projecting from the mass. 
An expert microacojiist can always tell a human hair 
from any other animal production . In the detection 
of murder the distinction is sometimes useful. Sup- 
pose a hair be found upon a man's coat who had been 
seen in the neigh bodrhood where a person had been 
murdered. Should tlie microscope reveal this hair to 
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be of the same size, colour, and age as tliat of the 
victim, the cireumstantinl evidence would be of great 
service in the detection of the crime. A hair consists 
of a riKit, a shaft, und a point. The root is always 
alike, but the filament ditt'era in size and shape accord- 
ing to race and to the climate in which the man dwells. 
Thus the European's straight, long, black or bi-own 
uhdulating hair, and the negro's woolly curls have 
diverse shaped filaments ; in tlie former they are 
sti-aight and aliaoat tubular, whilst in the latter they 
are spii-ally twisted ami flattened. The shape of the 
hairs also depends upon the |)lace they occupy in the 
body ; for instance, upon the beard the shaft is oval 
in contour, upon the head it ia rounded. Hairs are of 

I. Long, soft hairs, from, one to three feet in length, 
and 0'02"' to 0^05"' in thickness, as the hair of the head. 

3. Short, stifi", thick haim from a quarter to half 
an inch long, and 0'03™toU'07"' tliick, that grow upon 
the eyebrows and beai-d. 

3. Short, fine hairs, the down that coats the body, 
of 1™ to 6™ long, and O'OOG"' to O'Oi thick. 

To know anything of hair we must become well 
acquainted with the microaoope. The naked eye will 
discern its colour, quality, and q an ' y b 1 1 possess 
real knowledge of its true strac u us. ary to 

magnify it by the aid of an a oma nil oscope. 
When a human hair is placed t h an nstru- 

mCnt and viewed by a glass of 1 w p w a poars 

like a tube black or dark at the dea and gh a the 
centre. If a drop of alcohol or so ut on of potash be 
added, and a thin strip of glass be p aced upon t, the 
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light transmitted thi-ough the hair will show two struo- 
tures, a Dietliiim more or lesa dark, somewhat graiiular 
and lineal', and an outer Eomewhat dentuted, the bark 
of the hair. If a grey hair be treated iu the Bama 
■way, three atructurea will appear, an inner, the 
medulla or pith irregularly packed with empty cells ; 
a tibroiis portion, the true substance of the Lair, and 
a thin outer covering, the bark. Thu outer covering 
or bark looks like a fish's .back covered with scales, , 
irregularly placed. Each scale is quadrangular, trail- " 
gparent, flattened and curved, with no nuck'ua. These | 
plates overlap each other like the tilea on a house- 
top, and their exposed edges are all directed towards | 
the point of the hair. This cansea a reaping sensa- 
tion when we draw a hair the wrong way through our 
fingers, smooth when drawn from root to extremity, 
rough, when reversed. The outer covering is analogons I 
to the bark of a tree, and serves for protection to the 
fibrous coat. It is thin, measuring about the 8,000th of 
an inch in thickness. The scales project somewhat, and 
give the hair a serrated appearance. Here we have the 
explanation why cotton and light substances frequently 
cling to the hair, and the process of felting depends upon 
this condition. In the hair of the conimnn bat the cells 
are elongated, and project considerably from the shaft. 
In the Indian bat they are grouped in whirls at regular 1 
intervals, not unlike the leaves and buds on some of 
the broom tiibes of plants. 

We will DOW examine the fibrous structure of hair, i 
To do this we place the portion of hair to be examined J 
in a drop of strong sulphuric acid. We press npon/ 
the glass, and at once the fibroua layer becomes visible/ 




1 I DISEASES OF HAia. 

It oonstsU of loDgitudiibil atrue, o 
iinm and dobi. 

If these be highly magnified tbejr will be tbund h) 
be uorapoaed of elongated uacleated cells, ammged in 
a linear order, cootaiaing the pigtueot or cnie coloar- 
ing matter of the hair. TIi«k are cells fuuml in this 
Bu)itttanc« cotitaiuitig air. If the filament be teased 
with needlua and portiallT broken dowu, the ultimate 
fibres will be seen as minute apindle-shapt:^ spiculfe ; 
such are the true tibre-cella. This poi-tioa of the hair 
ia the principal seat of colour, and the eltisticjty we 
have mentioned degienda upon this fibrous coat. The 
general substance is. stained with colour, and the air 
cavities are very numerous iu fair, red, and light-bro 
but are absent in black hair. The pigment gfanulea 
in i-eil hair form a beautiful object under the micro- 
Hoope, displaying the delicate golden tint of the cells, 
and the mellowed aiuber colour of the pigmratary 
Miiiterirtl, which reaembles the topaz. 

lu tliH gi'iiy luiir of the mouse there exists a series 
Iihu3k and imculoiH'cd cells alternately placed, and 
! Uuiiding of tlia line with t!ie other produces the 
tmitd gruy. 

Tha uaiitt'al Miiliutanoe or medulla will now- occupy 
? tlioughts, h'lint place a grey hair that has been 
wiciuulysiHikad In lurjiontine upon a glass slide, and 
I pitii will be seen to Iw colourless auil transparent ; 
then expose the sitnie hair to the atmosphere, apply 
heat, and thu Hnliitloii will all o\'aporate and leave a dark 
Ktrt*ak iu the centre, which is the true medullary struc- 
[ tnre, This contral jiortion will be seeu to be made up 
of minute colls of ubout the 1,000th part of an inch in 
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breadth, which are filled with air. They follow no regular I 
ammgeiiient, liut appear tu he pushed into the interior. I 
When first formed tiieae were full of fiuid, but by da- 1 
greea the liquid has evapoi'ittedj and left theai distended I 
with air. This pith m absent in the minute and downy ] 
hail's of the body, and in those of the head ia jouth it ] 
is not to be found ; but in old age it appears aa the 3 
natural result of degenei'ation. In, the hair of tlie eye- I 
brows and eyelashes it is always visible. In the hir- 1 
ante coveringa oi the nibbit, horse, tlroniedary, sable I 
and niol^, the medulla occupies the bitger [lortion of j 
the bulk of the hair. In the moose deer the whole I 
t«xture of the hair ie cellular, with the exception of the I 
outer envelope. I 

Having now seen the shaft of the hair, we must dive i 
into its root. Aa every tree and flower has its fibres to 1 
Buck up nutriment fi'om the earth, so every hair has a I 
root fixed in a pouch in the altiii, from winch it is ! 
nourished. The root or hair-bulb is implanted into the I 
ijubcutaneous fatty layer of the skin, and m surrounded j 
by the haii--sac, which is a sheath formed by an invo- I 
lution of tlie skin with its layers. Tlie root is softer I 
than tiie shaft and lighter in colour, and iii shuped like 1 
a champagne bottle, the base being hollowed out for ] 
the reception of the hair-gland. The toot is larger j 
ia diameter than the shall, for which it supplies a firm j 
foundation in the akin, in consequence of being nearer J 
the source of the nutritive fluids, and protected from I 
evaporation. When a. Lair ia plucked from the head 4 
with force, tlie i-oot with its sheath can be seen. When i 
thisia placed under the microscope with a weak solutirm 1 
of caustic potash or aruinouia, the external and inteiTial j 
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Bheath will become visible, The hair-bulb is implanted 
upon an elongated pupilla, whicb is the true hair-germ, 
and from wbicli the shad derives its nutriment, and by 
which it is built up. 

Surrounding each filament are the inner and outer 
root-sheaths, and next to these is the proper hair-sac, 
onnsistiug of two fibrous layers and an internal struc- 
tureless niembrane. 

We must just glance in the first place at the root- 
sheAth. 

1. Its external layer. This consists of very small 
oval-shaped cells of which the long axis is transverse. . 
It is continuous with the rete mucosura of the skin. 

The internal has cells without nuclei, having a 
longitudinal an-ana^ement. Lining this membrane ia 
a third layer of nucleftted cells, called Huxley's 

We will now consider the hair-sac, which has three 
menibranea. It is a tubular canal dippiiig into the 
substance of the skin, and carrying with it its three 
coverings — the cutis, basement membrane, and epider- 
mis. The fibrous portion or external layer is very 
vascular, and consists of two layers. The outer is the 
thicker, and contjkiua vessels and nerves. The inner ia 
connected with the inner layer. Externally it touches 
tho surrounding areolar tissue, and above, it is con- 
tinuous with the outer layer of the cutis. The basement 
membrane is transparent and structuraless, and extend 
from the base of the follicle without covering the papilla. 
as far as the inner root-sheath. 

The most imfwrtant point of all is the papilla ( 
germ of hair life. This rises up from the base of tl 
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follicle like a mnahroom, and is comi>i>3eiI of fibrous 
areolar tissue, vith nuciei aad iat grorules. 

ToHioiplify these many casements, we must compare 
a living hair to a living man dressed for a walk. There 
Htands the hair covered with its flannel waifltcoat, and 
outside of that its waistcoat, coat and overcoat. Such. 
are the coverings of each individual hair in the head. 

Each of these pouches in which the hair tube gi-owa 
JH furnished with a pair of oil glands, which ojien into 
the root-aheath at a sKoi-t distance from the skin. 
Minute muscles are attached to each of these tubes' 
below the oil glands, aiid'the other extremity is affixed 
to the surface portion of the true akin. The middle of 
the muscles toucties the oil glands, so that when con- 
traction takes place, the hair is elevated, and the oil 
gland compressed, thus producing the expulsion of the 
secretion into the hair tube. These niiiscles cause the 
hair to stand on end in fright, and produce the con- 
dition from cold upon the akin called " goose skin." 

The hair is not planted like a i*ow ot trees in a line 
and upright, but in groups and pairs and in a slanting 
direction from the skin. It follows general laws. 
U)>oii the head we see all the hair radiating from a com- 
mon centre, from the crown to every part of the circum- 
ference. On the forehead tlie downy haira proceed 
from the middle vertical line. There is acentrein each 
arui-pit Item which the hairs spread over tlie iront of 
the chest, down the arm, along the side of the trunk, 
and down the inner side of the thigh. In fact, all over 
the body, the bloom of hair appeal's to have been blown 
about by a bi-eeze, beautifully guided by a skilled 
artificer. Having now examined our plant and the 



flower-pot in wliicL it grows, we will consider the 
mode by which it begets life, lives, aud grows. 

In the unborn babe of three months' ftetal existence, 
the rudiments of hair life begin to develop. The eye- 
bro.WH commence the growth, and then the head, hack, 
and chefit, follow the same example, anil by the sixth 
month hnir can lie seen upon the body. Its life begins 
by the formation of small globular masi*es reaemhling 
buds on the under surface of the rete mncoaum of the 
skin. These biida grow inwards into the coiiiini, be- 
come like Florence oil-8aaka in shape, and are com- 
posed of ancltiated cells, identical in structure with 
those of the rete mucosum, Th» central cells become 
elongated, separate Irom, and of a darker colour, than 
the peripheral cell. Gradually they change into a 
hair and uu inner root-eheatb, wbilat the external cella 
become converted into the outer root-sheath, around 
which are developed the three membraues of the hair- 
sac. The primitive hair ia developed in all its com- 
pleteness, with a point, shaft, and bulb. At the same 
time that the growth is taking place downwards from 
the rete mucoanra, a jiapilla is developed from the 
corium, and extends outwards to penetrate its fundus 
and develop the tii-at trace of the future hair. 

Simson says that the young hair ia bent upon itself, 
and findH its way to the akin in the fonn of a loop. 
After birth the fcetal baira are ahed, and new hairs are 
fonned in the old follicles, which displace the original 
set, like the permanent teeth of childhood, which push 
out the milk teeth. 

If a liair he pulled out from the head, how is it repro- 
duced ! Much in the same «'ay as in fcetal life. The 
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.cells of the rontTiheatli protrude, and form a bud, i 
tbia elongates into the deeper layers of the coiii 
enrrying with it the hair-sac, and having enclosed in 
it« substance a hair papilla. Then the oentrftl and 
peripheral cells asaiime a different chavactar, the one . 
becoming a being, the other its coat; the one a hair, , 
the other its outer root-sheath. The new couiei" I 
pushesup the old inhabitant, and when strung enough 
to live out of doors ejects him from his olil home, and 
takes the place of his purent. 

The hair lives like a tree, sucking up moisture from 
the hair-sac in which it grows. New cells are constantly 
being formed from the hair papilla, and these are 
pushed nn. to form the substance of the hair, whilst new 
ones take their place. Hair does not grow from ita 
point, but the new cells push old ones into the medullfl, 
anil fibrous portions of the hair ; evajioration takes 
place, the cells lose their liquid portion and become 
either filled with air or metamorphosed into fibrous 
tissue, and thence into the scaly cnrtiotl structure like 
the production of cuticle in the skin of the body. 

The hnir derives its nutriment from tlie body, and 
according to the state of the system ao ia the hair. 
We notice this in our everyday life ; the condition of 
a horae is known by hist coat. I have known Judges 
of horses at once declare that a hoi^e had worms from 
the condition of his hair, and so it proved. If in the 
lower animals sucii things, ai-e visible, why is it we do 
not recognize the same in the human being 1 We hear 
of cases of hair blanched in a single night from grief, 
fear, or cold. 

Instances of this in Mary Queen of Scots, M 
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Antoinetta, and others, prove that hair is a, sensitive 
part of our nature. Ah age advances, and the senile 
arch appears ia the eye, a change comes over the pro- 
ductive organs of hair life. In youth, the daik fik- 
ment ia full of black ]>igment, not only in the fibrous 
coat, but aho in the medulla; and the bulb, like a ple- 
thoric man, ia largely distended ; but when the decline 
of life begins, this portion of the hair degenerates, ia only 
slightly swollen, and gradually tapei's to a point, the 
cavity in its base becoitiea coutracteJ, aud the cells, 
which in early life were coloured, are seen to be desti- 
tute of irigment, except in the medullary portion where 
natui-e tries to keeji to its work, but in time fails, and 
the " blossoms of the grave" are the result. The root, 
unable to make any coloured material, goes on forming 
the fibrous atructiiro until the last, but when the last 
comes and the conical cavity in which the pspilla lived 
becomes obliterated, no new cells are foimed, and death 
ia the result. There are some few cases recorded, 
where after all this ht>s taken place and eighty years 
of life have been passed, nature has begun work again, 
has commenced de novo, and fabricated new hair ; 
indeed has formed every thing anew, even to a fresh 
set of teeth. As long h.s life lasts hair may continue 
to grow, and some have even ventured to state that 
after death it goes on gi-owing. Aristotle and Pliny 
believed such to be the cawe, tmd in later days the cele- 
brated Bichat held a similar opinion. If in recorded 
that when the sarcophagus contaiuiug the head of 
Ch«rlea I. was opened, the hair was found to have 
grown to ft prodigionH length. Wulferus gives an 
account of a, woman buried at Nuremberg, whose 
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grave waa opened forty-tbree years after her death, and 
hair was f'nuad issuing plentifully thiough the clefts j 
of the coffin. We have some doubta upon thia ar 
ject, and cannot endorse what has been written, . 
far as our own experience goes, Aair does not grow after \ 
diatli. 

Hair ia hygi'uscopic, and absorbs moisture from the 
atmosphere. Young ladies who have been into a 
crowded ballroom, will tell yon bow the criap curia 
divDoped, and the atiff diy ligature became moist and 
soft It was the aqueous vapour thrown off from the 
dancers, by iiisensible perspiration, vrbich took the 
beauty from the curls. Hair ia used la make toy 
barometei-8 for this reason. Hair is also electric. If 
a lady stand upon an insulated atiol and have her hair 
combed quickly, enough electricity will be generated to 
send forth sparks from her body. 

The chemical composition of hair is allied to other 
homy tissues, such as the nails of the fingers and toes, 
the horns and the hoofs of mammals, and the whale- 
bone of commerce. All contain a large amount of , 
animal matter and sulphur. Hair consists of — 



Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Sulphur 



49-9 
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The chief constituent is a nitrogenous substance con- | 
taining sulphur, which ia the cause of the unpleasant i 
odour given out when hair ia burat. 
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soluble in alkalies, with the development of n 
It is inaohible in boiling acetic acid, whicL thus distin- 
guishea it from horn and epidermis, from albumen and 
tibrine. It ia quite soluble in strong suljiliuric acid 
and in liquor jwtasaie. There are varioua coloured 
oily mattei'a in different kinds of hair. 

Bed hair contains a reddish oil, a large proportion 

of sulphur, and a small quantity of iron. 
Mack possesses a large proportion of oxygen and 

sulphur, but less hydrogen and carbon. 
White has a white oil witli phosphate of magnesia, 

and in the aged, phosphate of lime exists in 

abundance. 
I'air has the most oxygen and sulphur, but less 

carbon and hydrogen than hair of any other 

Bnmn yields the largest proportion, of carbon, 
witli smaller of hydrogen, oxygen, and snlphm-. 

"Wlien hair is bnmt, the aah yields oxide of iron, 
oxide of manganese and silica. White hair yields 
sulphate of aluminia. The action of hair dyea depends 
upon the chemical changes between the sulphur in the 
cranial covering and the metallic material used. 

Thus the salts of silver and manganese blacken the 
hair by forming sulphurets of the metals, and chlorine 
and ite salts decolorize it. Alkalies, suoh as potash 
and soda, partially bleach it, Pi'roxidn of hydrogen 
lighteus dark hair imperfectly, and therefore fails as a 
dye, Bichloride of mercury -with a mordant of sul- 
phide of ammonium p-- " ""'' tiat,butthissubject 
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will be diBcuased more fully m the article upon 
" hair dyes." 

Some people object to the hair being out upon tlw 
ground thut it is not natiiml to do so. They quote the 
various beaste of tke field as ])ronfs that such au opera- 
tion is unoecessary. It ib true that there is a constant 
shedding of hair from man down to the lower mammata, 
analogous to the decadence of the evergi^een shmbs, 
which all the year round are shedding their leaves, but 
HO gradually that they are never naked, for as fast as 
one leaf ia thrown off another is reproduced j it ia so 
also with the feathered and hairy tribes. But man 
has had knowledge given to him. tliat he might do the 
right and judge what ia best. It is no more unnatui'al 
to cut the hair thiia to pare the nails. Did we not look 
after our fingers we should have claws like birds' grow- 
ing from them. Hair grows continually, the faster 
when it is cut, and for this reason, the blood-vessels at 
the root of the hair secrete an amount of nutritive 
fluid, in order to keep the whole hair continually moist 
and growing. If the hair be cut, more fluid is thrown 
out than the shortened hair can use, and therefore 
the excess either goes to make fresh growths, or to 
strengthen aud lengthen the shortened hairs. Hair baa 
a typical length. With some it is a foot, with others 
it is a yard in length. The greater its length, the 
larger amount of fluid will it requite. The falling off 
of the hair will be considered in treating of baldness. 
Hair is strong and coarse in the beard, fine and downy 
upon the skin. Upon the new-born babe it resembles 
the bloom upon the peach, upon the old man the bristle 
of the wild boar. In one it is as fine as silk, in another 
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as coarse as tow. In the animal world it transposes 
itself into wool, or floats in the air as a feather. In 
the porcupine it becomes a homj quill, in the spider a 
hair covered with hairs, like an exquisitely formed 
miniature feather. 



CHAPTER III. 



It is possible to have too much of a good ttiog, 
thought Phretnsa of Abdera, the heaiitifiil wife of 
Pytbeus, who one morning awoke with pains and red- 
neBM of her joints, which were followed with a hairy 
garment, covering her whole body, like a vesture of 
camel's hair. But this was not al! ; her sweet Toioe 
changed to tho hoai'seness of a raven, and a !ong beard 
grew from her chin. This is the earliest recorded 
ngtanoe of such a freak of nature. Hippocrates is our 
informant, who lived more than four hundre<l years 
before Christ. Ti^om then till now we have many such 
inatAnces chronicled. 

Evelyn informs ns that Barbara Van Beck, a young 
married woman, was exhibited in London, in the year 
1G57, having a. long Ictck of hair emerging from each 
ear, a proILx; beard, nioustachioa, and long locks growing 
on the middle of her nose, like those of an Icela.nd dog, 
of a blight brown colour, and aa fine as well-dressed 
flax. She was a German. Another was seen in 1668 
by Pepya, with a black beard, which began to grow at , 
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of Pultowa, wbose beard measured a yai-d and a-hulf 
in length. Many cases are recoi'ded by SchenkinB, 
Ambrose Pare, fiug^eri, Yule, Fry, and Wilson, of 
haiiy men and women, prodigies in tbeir time, who 
were thus viaited by this strange malady. We are told 
that there is in the empire of Japan a whole race of 
some fifty thousand people possessing the name of 
" Ainos or Moainos," who are covered with hair from 
head to foot. History tells us of the hirsute St. 
Angus, who worked in his barn till the scattered seed 
lodged in his comate garment and took I'oot in the dirt 
beneath; alw) of the unlovely Julia Pastrana, who 
exhibited herself for pay. At tliis time, at the court 
of Ava, ft man and his daughter are living, who were 
seen by Captain Youle in 1855, and described by him 
in his " Narrative of the Mission sent by the Governor- 
General of India to the Court of Ava." 

Shwe-Maon was a Burmese, whose entire face was 
covered with hair. On the forehead it was eight inches 
long, but on the nose ant! chin only four inches in 
length. It was a silver-grey colour, silky and straightL, 
His whole body, with the exception of the hands and 
feet, was covered with the same coloured filauients. The 
account he gave of himself was, that at his birth his 
eai's alone were covered with hairahout two inches long, 
and of flaxen colour. At six years of age it began to 
grow upon his forehead, and from thence spread all 
over the body. Ho was stnnted in growth, being only 
five feet three and a-half inches high, deficient in teeth, 
late ill the second dentition, being twenty years of age 
before he shed the first set, and not amving at puberty 
till twenty summers had passed over his head. Shwe- 
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Mrton fell ill love, and niBrried ii wife, and begat four 
little gii'la, all of whom were right and healthy, and 
presented no hirsute tendency, with the exception of 
the youngest, who was born with hair inaide the ear. 
At six niontha old it spread ail over the ears, and then 
iuci'eaaed «pon different parts of tlie body. This 
young ludy grew up to be a woman, aiid maiTied. 
Two boys called her mother, the younger of whom 
began to grow a covering of hair, commencing at the 
ear and extending over the whole fi-ame, Hei-e we see 
hereditary tendency developing, Shwe-Maon began 
the new race, and two other generations are following 
in his footsie])^, and are reproducing this strange freak 
of nature, 

Mr, Paget published a case of excessive growth of 
hair in the Lancet of August, ISGT. 

A child, twelve years of age. had a complete nianth' 
of hair upon the left shoulder, arm, and back, so tliat 
she reBembled a monkey, es]>ecially as the arm was 
withered. Most of these congenital conditions have 
existed with deficiency or excess of teeth. This occurs 
not only in the family at Ava, but also in that of the 
Spanish dancer, Julia Pastrana; in the one some teeth 
were wanting, in the other two I'ows existed. 

There is some secret connection between the dental 
and hii-aute life that we have not yet fathoraeiL In 
the cases where hair has been renewed in old age, teeth 
hare iovariably been reproduced. 

I propose to divide this subject into two parts :- 

Hiwutiea from l.irth. { ]^ L^j™^' 
HiiTiuties from disease. 



So DISEASI3 or HAIR. 

The first part we Lave considered, viz., the hairy | 
mea and women — tlie ahow-folks of the world, 
now come to a very comnioa condition, namely, local 
excesses of hair. Theae are also congenital, and are 
called iiajvi, or moles. Sometimes they are seen on the 
fiice, and sometimes upou the body. Alibert s 
ease, in which a. young lady was covered all over the 
body with these ugly hairy growths. Tliey are sup. 
posed to be maternal niavka— the result of some im- 
pression made upon the mother's mind when pregnant. 
I saw a young lady with one upon her arm the shape 
and size of a laouse, who declared it was the result of 
a fright which her mother received before she was bom. 
The cause of these we know uot, but the cure is simple. 
We need no longer the knife to oxtiqjate these dis- 
figuring blemishes, for chemistry has placed in oar 
hands remedies that will remove theae excrescences. 

A hairy offivns ia an hypertrophy of the integument 
and sebaceous glands, with usually a deposit of pigment 
covered with hair. The filaments are short and stiff, 
but sometimes attain to a considerable length. They are 
often hereditary and favour the face, esjiecjally the 
upper lip. They are usually raised above the level of 
the skin. 

JJirsutieg, from disease or condUion, removed from 
perfect kealUi. —We often see in young people an 
escesa of growth of hair upou the arms. This depends 
upon the state of health entirely, for I have frequently 
cured these cases by simply giving steel and cod-hver 
Hairs iipon the face at puberty, with ladies, are 
oiten relieved by the same method. 

Upon the upper lip, in aged single women, hair is 
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prone to grow too vigorouslyj and we are often c 
Bulted to do something for this condition. 

In the female, the hatry syatem appears to depend 
npon the regular uterine funotiona. Anything that in- 
terferes with the natural and healthy changes going on 
in the system, reflects itself npon the skiu — sometimeB 
producing acne, at others hirsute increase. 

From the time of Hippocrates down to the present 
day the same thing has been noticed. The human 
body is so beautifully adapted, that if but one wheel in 
the whole machinery should go wrong, all the rest 
suffer. 

A lady consulted me luat year whose hair was fast 
disappearing from her head and re-appearing upon her 
body. She was thirty years of age, and had enjoyed 
good health till a year previous to her visit to me, 
when a terrific fright occurred to her — the whole 
system at once seemed to stagnate — the uterine func- 
tion ceased, and has never yet re-appeared. She 
became iiritable in temper, nervous at the slightest 
sound, and every portion of her body began to show 
haiw of dark brown colour and excessive in length. 
The beard began to grow, the moustache to appear, and 
the whiskers strove to keep pace with the chin. The 
rasor was in daily use, and her life was annoyed with 
the constant demand upon her time to get rid of her 
enemy. ThetGreoinn ladies used the lamp to singe off 
superfluous hairs ; but depilatories are of no use. 
Constitutional causes are at the root, it is in vain to 
Bear the leaves. 

Kow these cases of wild animal growth upon the 
body have been preceded by nervous shock. In every 
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oase, without exception, that I liave m:ea, ei 
deiuDgement lias occurred. 

Hair is prone to grow within the eara. A gentle- 
man once came under my care, snffering from deafness. 
He had liecome, by degi'eeH, irritable as well ax hard of 
healing, always puahing his fiugers into liis eara to 
remove some supposed obstruction. Upon exumina- 
tion of the auditory canal I found a large accumulation, 
which became easily removed by the syringe and warm 
wiiter. This concretion was composed of a mass of 
dead haira that had been shed like autumn leaves, and 
had been retained bj the wax and formed into a Bolid 
substance. My patient went away rejoicing in hearing 
so well. Some tew months after, this gentleman's 
daughter consulted me for a peculiar creeping sensation 
in her ears. She imagined that an earwig had found 
its way into one of them. Upon examination, we 
found ft forest of hairs growing in both ears, just like 
that of her father's, and in the one that guve hep 
uneasiness aome loose filaments were seen vesting upon 
the drum. This young lady had also esces.i of growth 
upon the face — a moiiatache and whisker in embrt'o. 
The syringe and tonics somi gave relief. 

In phthisis and other strumous diseases, exuberance 
of comate structure has been obsei-ved. llothers read 
of Samson's locks, and admiiingly gaze uj>on their 
olfapriug. But to the physician a different tale ia 
being unravelled. He sees the clear, precocious, active 
child, with its highly sunsitive nervdus system, the wkin 
thin and transparent, like the waters of a deep lagoon, 
blue veins meandering upon its surface like rivulets 
feeding the stream, tlie ready biush upon the cheek, 
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resembling ripeneil fi'uit, and the biigbt, large liuti-ous 
i-ye, tliat looks as ii' it could fathom eternity; then 
OTer thia the long bla«k or bi-own eyelashes, and 
the silken hair floutiag in the brenze. These are the 
visible aigna of a. coniiug atorjii. Tubercle eomewhere 
Ihreiitena. 

The child with rieketa cornea now before 11s. Here 
we see the aatithesia of the case jusE mentioned, a dull 
stujjid child with lethargic mtnd and body — a. living 
lump of dough — with Hmoll broad Cach and muddy skin, 
like bad tallow covertd with downy hairs. Here the 
child ia backward in everything but disease. The 
teeth arc not cut till late in the infivntile life, it does 
not walk till uthcr cliildreu vim, and aa to talking the 
parents are always in I'ear of their little one being 
damb. In the distance one sees a dark cloud of braiu 
mischief brewing, or glandular degeueration coming on. 

In epilepsy aud imtnia, hair is sometimes in exces^, 
and idiotu have often more than their share upon th& 
face. Dr. Mitchell describes an ape-&ced idiot wibhi 
heavy eyebrows and short stiff hairs growing upon the 
cheeks and face. Pinel tells of another whose back, 
loiiia, and shoulders were covered with flexible haira, 
one or two inches long. A patient consulted me a few 
weeks ago, whuse mother was insane ; slie had oue 
siater in a lunatic anyluiu, another 
aeuralgia (the aeuralgni of 

herself, epileptic. She was hut thirty ye&rs of agi^ 
and grew a famous moustache and heard. 

Treatinent. — The cause of this condition must first 
be found out, and, if possible, removed. Should it be' 
the general hirauties we have to do with, thi 
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of regular medical treatment will be necessaiy. Steel 
Htaiids jipe-eminent aa a remedj', given for six months at 
least; the constipation produced tliereby, to be obviated 
by a compound rhubarb pill once or twice a week. 
Tepid baths to be used frequently, and the hairy surface 
to be rnbbed gently twice a week with solution of potash 
(liq. i)otaaa.) diluted with spirits of wine, equal parts. 
The following morning a, tepid bath and profuHioQ of 
soap, well lathered, but not rubbed Lard enough to 
give pain. The ]>otaHh solution should be laid an with 
a piece of lint tied to a tooth-brush handle or a piece 
of stick, and lightly laid upon the coniate material. 
If nicely used no damage will be done to tbe skin, the 
solution dissolving the cuticle and hair, and leaving a 
fair, white, smooth surface behind. Hairs should 
never be pluckeii out, and the usual depilatories are* 
worse than useless. Haiv ii quite soluble in solution, 
of potasli ; sulphuric acid also dissohes it, but requires 
some time to do bo. The depilatories chiefly used at 
the present day contain either quicklime, arsenic, 
aulphuret of antimony, or subcarbonate of potash and 
BUlphuret of baiium. 

Fire is the moat pungent depilatoiy known, and 
was used largely amongst the ancients, from Dionysiua 
of Sicily, who singed his beard with walnut-ahella, 
heated to whiteness, down to the old dame mentioned 
by'Ai-iatophanes, who depilated her obnoxious beard 
with the Athenian Ian)p. I was consulted oDce by a 
patient who had lost her eyebrows from her cap 
catching fire ; but no I'eniedy could rephice the 
destroyed bulbs. The ladies in the Ek.stern harems 
use a material culled " Kusma," made from powdered 
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arsenical iron pyrites, whioli are found in Oalatia, and 
quicklime. They mix the compound witli rose-water 
to the consiatence of cream, and when no observer ia , 
near they place it upon the offending place fof five 
minutes until the sikin begins to ating, and then with 
an ivory paper-knife and plentiful abhition go through 
the mock pi-ooeaa of shaving. This is one of the chief 
" paUothrona " or compounds to I'emove anperfluoua 
hairs. Depilatories in our day flourish under varied 
names, but the basis of nearly all is arsenic or quick^- 
lime. 

From Plenck's " Pasta Epilatoria " down to the 
shoemaker's wax plaster, from China and Turkey 
down to the fellmonger's tank in the back lanes of 
Bermondsey, young and old, rich and poor, are willing 
to feed their vanity by spending golden coins or 
spare halfpence to get rid of some hirsute intruder 
that haa taken up its habitation ii])on some objectioni^ 
able position. I never use any other than jiotash for 
the general condition of excess of hair, but in hairy 
ntevi other more potent methods are i-equired. 

Local, — Maternal marks or mole's can be easily 
removed by applying the acid nitrate of mercury, and 
letting it remain upon the diseased patch till it diies. 
Silently it soaka down into the root of the hair, and 
destroys, without much paiu, the papilla. The mouse 
nievi before mentioned, measuring two and a-half inches 
by one inch, was cured by thk remedy. My plan is to 
take a fine pointed glass tube, and having dipt it in the 
caustic solution, to dot all round the hirsute mass ' 
upon the healthy skin where they both join. Then to 
dot poiate through the mass, like the white aquares 
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upon a. chess-board, leaving the black ones to be treated 
in a similar manner a fortnight hence. £7 such a 
method you prevent too great an inflammatory action 
setting in, and make a less scar in the future. Small 
nsevi are cured by one application. Sometimes potass 
fusa is useful, but the solution of potash is far prefer- 
able. 

Hirsuties from disease require but a cursory glance, 
as the exuberance of hair is but the result of a disease 
which requires the aid of the physician. Whether we 
look upon consumption, rickets, or hydrocephalus, each 
morbid condition requires medical aid. 

There is one remedy for epilation, which is some- 
times of service amongst elderly people, namely, sul- 
phur ointment, especially the black sulphur unguent of 
the old Pharmacopoeia. A gentleman once consulted 
me for eczema, who had been completely depilated by 
the use of sulphur ointment in childhood for scabies. 
Forty years after, when he saw me, there was not a 
single hair left upon his body. 
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Alopecia was so called, liy Gtulen aad Aristotle, fi-om 
the Greek alopekia. It is n state of baldness, resem- 
bling a fox witb. the mange ; hence its name. Celnna 
endorses the same terra. la the present day it is 
called Tiichorrhce*. For convenience it has been 
divided into three varieties. 1. Alopecia vulgaris. 
2. Total loss of hair or ealvitieB. 3. Local baldness 

Alopecia vnlgaria, tricborrhoea, or defliiviiim capil- 
lorum, is simply progressive falling of the hair, or 
thinning of the cranial covering. It often occnrs 
during the convalescence of fever or after parturition. 
It belongs mostly to the female sex. The patient 
combs out the hair by handfula, until the comate 
structure by degrees disappears and becomes beauti- 
fully less, a.nd a whiteued skin of barrenness takes the 
place of Nature's drapery. This was the disease with 
which the proud daughtei-s of Zion were threatened, 
as a judgment for their iniquity, referred to by Isaiah, 
ttc. 760 ; " Instead of well set hair, baldness." (Isaiah 
iiL %\.) Id nature we behold this condition without 
disease, for instance, iu the moulting of birds, and the 



change of coat iu horses. In some mammalia it occiira 
tiace only in the yeai', in others both in spring and 
autumn. Iu some men and women an annual dioiinutioa 
esiatii, but aii some filamenta are shed freah ones are 
ready to tate their place, so that sterility ia not pit*- 
duoed. If the power of repair be not equal to the 
fall, baldness ensues, Thii) condition is very common, 
liidies come befoi-e us witli this history — -depression of 
spirits, failui-e of power, headache, giddiness, aching 
legs, ami general debility. The hair, previously thick 
and glossy, begins to loosen, the partings to become 
broader, and the brush to be filled daily, uutil nature's 
covering is by degrees exhausted and the scalp looks 
like the head of a barn-door turkey. On examination 
of the filameuta we lind them desiccated, withered, and 
broken ; the toots wasted and shrunken ; the skin dry, 
scurfy, and hot ; in fact, starved. The cause of this 
malady is, without doubt, exhausted nutrition. The 
supply of noiiriflhment to the bulb ia not sutfioient' to 
carry on the hair manufactory. It ia beautiful to see 
how Kature tries to cover the barrenness, by making 
use of what little material she has at command ; but 
the young hairs she makee are so fine and silky, that 
they fall at the slightest touch. Here is no destruction 
of hair, but arrested formation, for the nerve is still 
entire, but too weak to do its work. The blood-vesaela 
contain the vital fluid, but lazily it circulates, as if 
tired of its work ; in fact, nutrition ia nearly bankrupt, 
and the factory in which the hair is made is closed. 
This morbid condition follows upon the heels of auoh 
diseases as typhus and scarlet fever. Fatigue and 
sorrow, vigils and touts, or the grief that is not easily 
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assuaged, leave their trail behind. Vice of all kinds, 
from aii^r to ayphilia, liaa Bomething to do in pro- 
dooing tbia morbid phenomenon. In the secondaiy 
stage of syphilis the hair frequently comes off, but as 
the disease ia conquered it re-appears. Shakespeare, 
in his " Comedy of Errors," shows his knowledge of 
this fact. That syphilis is not the common cause of 
trichorrh<Ba will be seen by Mr. Berkeley Hill's state- 
ment, that at the Lock Hospital, out of 221 women 
suffering with this terrible diaorder, only si.'c had 
falling off of the hair.* It is strange that though 
syphilis has beea known for at least eighteen hundi-ed 
years, we find no mention of its ravages upon the hair 
until the sixteenth century. Fracastor, writing from 
Venice in 1646, says: "A circumstance which has 
astonished everybody ia the falling off of the hair 
of the head and other parts of the body — this gives a 
ridiculous appearance ; some have no beard, others no 
eyebrows, some are bald." Brassavole, writing from 
the same place a few years later, states r " That for 
twenty years (i.e., since 1533) venereal symptoms liave 
been observed, which i-ender it doubtful whether the 
disease is declining or whether it has changed its 
character. The first of these symptoms is the falling 

off of the hair for one cannot help laughing 

on seeing men without beartls, eyebrows, or eyelaalies," 
Fallopius con-oborates the same fact in these words : 
" During the last forty years (i.e., before 153-t) there 
was no falling off of the Jiair ; but it commenced about 
thirty years ago." DiJay observed this condition ia 
fifty-three out of sixty syphilitic patients ; but t" 
• See Lannt, Novembar 28th, 1868. 
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same has not been found in England. Hair ceftainly 
cornea off ill tliia disease, but not aufficiently, as a rule, 
to causa baldness. It falla in patches, commencing 
chiefly over the temjKiral bones. The aliglitesfc pull 
will root out the filaments, and a hard brush will 
become filled with, withercil hairs. 

Treatment. If failure of nerve power be the cause 
of falling hair, if the scalp be pale, paaty, and relaxed, 
and tjie porea large and dilated, or crusted with a 
mortar-like substance, then the head should be washed 
twice a week with the yolk of an egg beateu up in a 
glass of sherry wine ; this should be well rubbed into 
tLe remaining roots of the hair. The head should 
then be well washed with warm water, followed by 
a cold douche. As an internal remedy, tincture of 
the sesqnichloride of iron should he given three times 
a day in water directly after meals. If this fail, 
tincture of nux vomica with a mineral acid or quinine 
may be administered. Should antoinia be at the 
foundation of this disorder, iron and cod-liver oil mnat 
be given freely internally, and mm and oil applied 
externally. 

If pregnancy be the producing cause, after deliveiy 
tincture of cantharides should be rubbed well into the 
scalp three times a week ; but if bodily exha\iation or 
fatigue of mind be the piviximate source, then I'est or 
change of airwith sea bathing will effect a cure. After 
fevers, small-pox, and some i n flam rual ions, the hair 
becomes deciduous, then time and tonics are productive 
of much good. In chronic dysentery the liair often 
looks very tliin, and in rickets the scalp heconies 
ijuite denuded. In diseases of th" ' ' *lie altera- 
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tion in the general nutrition evidences itself by loa^ of 
teeth and Lair. All these afiectiona can be i-ectiftod by 
striking at the original malady. If the poison of , 
syphilis be loitering in the body, an antidote to that 
deatructiye agent must be applied. Sometimes mer- 
cury may be required internally, but iodide of potas- 
sium, from three to five grains three times a day, is 
generally sufficient to remove the evil. This remedy 
should be continued for weeks or even months, until 
hair is reproduced. A lotion, composed nf two grains 
of bichloride of raercnry in one ounce of tincture of 
cantharidea, wili expedite the return of the hair. This 
slioiild be applied to the scalp three times a week, and 
be allowed to dry. An ointment of calomel and ben- J 
zoated lard, rubbed daily into the head, will sometimes j 
be of gi*eat service. One drachm of the former to two \ 
ounces of the lattei', perfumed with any essential oil, 1 
will form a good pomade for this state of degeneration. 1 
All the ca-ses of baldness from syphilis recover if I 
properly treated. I have not seen a Hingle instance of I 
failure. But intermil treatment must be continued till I 
the whole poison is neutralised. This wilt be seen by I 
the liair ceasing to full off, by the dry look of the fila- I 
inenta subsiding, by retarn of the glossiness and 1 
bnlliaacy ; for when syphiKs begins its destructive I 
work upon the head, we first notice an unusual dryness 1 
of the comate structure, the gloss disappears, and each I 
filament becomes brittle and frayed : its colour cliangea J 
from black to grey or from brown to black. Deposi- I 
tions of pigment are often observed, and splitting of I 
the fibrous stnicture is not uncommon. Sometimes ■ 
the liair looks as if it were infested by a parasite, ona 1 



portion of the structare beiog coustricted whilst auother 
is enlHTged. Sir. E. Wilson Lad a case where the hiiir 
Dftturaliy waa of a red colour ; but whcB the poison of 
Byi)hilis entered the body, the hair filaments werfi fall 
of black pigment in various parts, and an organic 
change in some portions was viaibje. Here waa an 
arrest of development ; the fibrous atnictui'e was not 
formed, and a grumoiu mass occupied the medulla. 

3. Alopecia calva, or calvities, is the baldness of 
youth; the condition of hirsute sterility that occurs 
before the age of forty. The bald have existed amongst 
raeo since creation, and now hare become nearly a dis- 
tinct race of mankind. A bald parent begets a bald 
child. Amongst the Israelites this diathesis waa a 
reproach; not only did the children of Bethel shout 
after the youthful jirophet Eliaha, "Go up, thou bald- 
head," but no man in this condition waa eligible for 
the priest's office. Herodotus informs us that the 
Egyptians were never bald ; attributing this to the 
constant use of the razor npon the head. Unfortu- 
nately Sir G. Wilkinson, in his book npon the ancient 
Egyptians, fails to corroborate the truthfulneaa of this 
assertion, for he has jiroduced a deed in Greek of the 
time of Cleopatra Cocce and Ptolemy Alexander 1., 
relating to the sale of a piece of land at Thebea, 
in which one out of the five individuals concerned is 
thus described ; " Pamonthes, aged about forty-five, of 
middle size, dark complexion and handsome figure, 
bald, round-faced, and straight -nosed." * The Greeks 
always represented jEsculapius as bald. Aristophanes 
vas the same, hence his exclamation : " Beox to the 
• '■ Ancient Ejryptiaijs," vol, li. p. 30L. 
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bald man ; give some of the Bweetiueats to the bald 
man, and do not take away finm tbe most uoble of 
poets who liiis a shiciiig forehead." 

j^achylus loat his life tbroiigh his polisbed head. 
He who in childhood had gathered ripe clusters in the 
vineyards of Eleusis, in his youth had fought valiantly 
at tlie battles of Marathon and Salamis, fell a victim 
in his eventide to an eagle's piercing eye. He was 
walkiiig in his garden at Gela, when, in the heavens 
above, an eagle poised with a large tortoise in her claws, 
seeing the white bald ]>ate of the poet, and mistaking 
it for a stone, the bird let fall the living mass u]>on the 
laureUed brow of the wan'ior, and smashed the shell 
of the tortoise upon hb naked skull. Both fell dead, 
B.C. 456. 

Phidias, the great Athenian sculptor, who lived 
B.C. 480, was likewise as hairless as an apple. He was 
not allowed by the Greeks to attach bis name to his 
masterpieces, but, nothing daunted by thia restriction, 
he sculptured a likeness of himself, old and bald, upon 
the shield of Minerva ; thus haniUng down to posterity 
something more than a name. 

Liician comically informs us that amongst 
Selenites a bald bead is a mark of beauty ; that c 
and bnshy heads are an abomination to them. In Ihe.J 
comets it in just the reverse, for there ei'ery man J 
must possess loug hair and a bushy beard, if he would H 
advance to the claims of comeliaess, In 1579 a book„J 
was published to prove that alojiecia was better t 
a comate covering. The title-puge i-an thus : — ■ 
parodoxe, ])roviug by reason and example, that b 
nesse is much letter than bushie haire, ikc. Writta 
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by that excellent philosopher, Syneaius, Bishop of 
Thebes (or aa some way) Cyren. Engliahed ty Abraham 
Fleming." 

Baldness may have its uae. Had it not been for 
the poor jackdaw of Rlieima we should have never 
known the tenible consequences of a cardinal's curse. 
M. Aurelius Carua uaed his affliction to illustrate 
bis words. When he led hia army against the Per- 
sians, Lis personal yalour no awed the Parsee king 
that he sued for peace. The ambassadors, on arriving 
at the Koman camp, saw the emperor seated upon 
the grass eating hia supper of salt pork and peas, 
and had it not been for the purple robe over hia 
shoulders would not have addressed him. He told 
the envoys that if their master did not at once submit 
that he would make Persia as bare' of trees and 
standing corn aa hia own head was of hair. Suiting 
the action to the word, he removed his cap and dis- 
played hia head, totally devoid of hair. 

HerilluR, the great Carthaginian pliilosojiher, was 
persuaded by Zeno to have his head shaved, that he 
might di.sgust his many followers and save himself 
from being like a comet, having a tail of admirers 
behind. Ariaton the Bald found the diaadvanlJige of 
hairleasness, and fell a victim to amistroke, for, 
although he wrote seven booka on wisdom, he was not 
wise enough to keep out of the sun or wear a wig. 

Celsus, who lived in the reign of Augustus Ctesar, 
wrote a short, but very lucid account of this disease, 
which we shall quote verbatim :— 

" Tiiere are two kinds of arete. Both of them agree 
in thig, that the surface of the akin mortifying, the 
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haira first decay and tlien fall off. ... . Tlrnt which 
is called alopecia spreads in no certain fovm. It is 
fouDd both in tlie hair of the head and io the beard. 
That which, from its likeness to a Rci-pent, is called 
ophiasis, begins at the hinder part of the head, its 
breadth not exceeding two fingers ; it creeps with two 
heads to the eara j in some even to the forehead, till 
the two heads are joined in the fore-part. The former 
species happens at any age, the latter comcionly to 
infeats. The first hnnlly ever terminates without 
medicine ; the other often disappears of itself Some 
scarify these kinds of areie gently with a knife ; others 
anoint them with eacharotic medicines mixed with oil ; 
and especially hnrut paper, Others apply turpentine, 
reain, with threpsia. But nothing is better than daily 
shaving with a I'azor ; because, when the cuticula ifl 
gradually cut off, the smull roots of the hairs ai'e laid 
bare. !Nor should this be given over till it appears 
chat the hairs grow thick. It is sufficient to nib the 
part that is frequently shaved with copperas."* 

Considering the time that this was written, the 
account is very well put together, and we recognise 
our two forms, the local and the general. 

The calvit^ of youth is essentially hereditary, and, like 
the naked head of the male turiiey, belongs only to the 
masculine race. The female turkey's head is covered 
with feathera. The vulture is bald in both sexes, so 
we see that man is not the only bald animal. Dr. 
Darwin tells us that " Peculiarities appearing in the 
males of our domestic breeds are often transmitted 
either exclusively or in a much greater degree to malua 
• " CclsuB," book vi. chap. iv. 
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alone,"* Thia ia a fact ia relation to baldness. All 
general alopecia is the result of soirie liereditiiry con- 
dition. Bald people are usually very prolific. Some 
futlier with a head like the dome of the Pantheon 
tegeta a child. If it be a daughter, the race is stamped 
out; but if it be a son, a chip of the old block 
becomes manifest. If the father was bald at forty, 
the son will be ao likewise at thirty-eight years of age ; 
and the male grandchildren, for geueratiooa to come, 
■will be all as hairless as an egg, beginning and receding 
until at last the baby bom will exhibit, to tlie niother'a 
diaoomfort, " a head shining like glass." It is a fact 
that each generation develops the baldneas earlier than 
the previous generation. Women never hand down 
hairless tendencies, tliongh they do bodily deformities, 
auch as excess of fingers, &c. This hereditaiy 
tendency ia one of the mysteriea of lii'e. What that 
occult something is that sleeps in one generation and 
awakes in another, the scalpel of tlie anatomist cannot 
diacover, neither can chemisti-y analyse. The micro- 
scope that brings to light the invisible fails to 
magnify these minutiiB. Silently it works from the 
germinal sjwt of life even to the grave, permeating 
every tissue, though unperceived, working as well 
in the egg-shell as in the human, and appearing at 
last colouring the feathers of the one, shaping the 
features of the other, and aurpriaing us by its iuarvel- 
loua reticence and power. We know not, even at this 
day, why a hairy parent should produce a like child or 
a lunatic an epileptic offspring. A grandfather with 
a mole upon his face hands this mark down to his 
• "Animala anil Plants under DomesticatioQ." 
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children's cliildien, while his own bods ami daughtei-s 
have escaped. We see daily Buch instancea aa this : 
A proud ancestor spends the patrimomal estate and 
his own health with riotoua living, bequeathing to hia 
deaoendants hia gout instead of hia gold, his haldness 
in the plate of well-set hair. There is also a condition 
of haldness from birth. A healthy child fails to grow 
the natural coveiing until the second or third year of 
life, hut then it nppeai-s^ and thus difieit* tram the 
hereditary condition that we have described. Rayer 
describes the case of a man who was a patient in the 
Hospital de la Charite. There was congenital absence, 
but Nature afterwards began to grow her usual cover- 
ing. This mau'a cranium waa covered with down, 
white, silky, and fine aa that on an infitnt's scalp. A 
few black specks npon the templea appeared where 
pigment had begun to deposit, but the eyelids, eye- 
brows, and whole body grew a few s[«irse and weak 
haira, just enough to show that the hiilba wore there, 
though too feeble to produce a crop. This man's 
mother and two sistera had abundant hair, but his 
father waa as barren a^ himself. Feuialea sonietiues 
become bald, although veiy rarely ; when they do it 
is generally caused by failure of nerve-supply, and 
rarely, if ever, from hereditary transmission. Children 
as young aa five years of age have been aiTected ; in 
fiict, the worst oasea that I have seen became bald 
under twenty years of age. I am looking now with 
anxious eyea upon a boy whose father came under my 
care, having been bald fi-om twenty years of age. Hia 
father was so at twenty-five, and hia uncles, grand- 
father, and all the male members of the family in his 
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recolleotioa were in tlie same coDdition. Tlie liglit- 
haii-ed are more prone to alopecia than tbe dart, 
eBpecifllljf those where the red hue pi-edomicates. On 
examiaation of the Hc&lp, we find that the skiu is 
remarkably tiin, trauapareut, and destitute of fat, that 
the veins m-e ineaudcring nearer the surface than 
they do in health, and that the sutures which unite 
the bouea may be distinctly felt. By-and-by a polish 
comes, the whole secreting structure dies, and the 
baldness of old age ia exeniplified, 

Cauaea. — The common source is defective nutrition. 
This may be caused by a diminution of the supply of 
blood to the part, or a cutting off of the ncr\'ous energy. 

Men who are bald must he considered prematurely 
old, although ihey ofteu live to the full term of three- 
score and ten years. Many of the ca&es that come 
before the pliysician are fonud to jiossess atheiwraatoua 
chduges in the blood-vessels, weakened hearts, or 
enfeebled vital powers. Aortic valve disease ia com- 
monly associated with alopecia ; a portion of the 
blood sent to supply the brain luid other parts, 
regurgitating back into the l^ft ventricle again. If 
the calibre of the minute capillaries be reduced by 
earthy deposit, then the hair papillie must become 
starved. Emholiaiu of the brachial artery will cause 
shedding of the nails. • Plugging of any of the 
vessels may i)roduce baldness ; and loss of nerve-suiiply 
is another prolific source of this disease. Dr. Purdon 
narrates that during the war in the United States it 
was remarked that an injury to a nerve trunk by a 
guualiot wound or otherwise was foHowetl by the 
• 3eo Z«Hfff, November 7, 18G3. 
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dbappuarance of hair over the jiai-ts to wl 
nervo waa seat. Von Eareiispriiiig believed that 
failure of nerve power was the chief cause of baldness. 
An olficei' in the lodian army consulted me aonie 
years since. He was thirty-aix yeara of age, niarried, 
and had six healthy children. He had never had 1 
aypbilia, but had bteu invalided on account of suiwtroke, r 
which, for a week or two, took away hia reason. On, I 
his ariival in England he possemed a uiuguificent^l 
beard, mouatache, and whiskers. Some few 
utter hia landing he caiiglit a simple induenza cold, aad. J 
from that moment hio hair began to leave hini hy 2 
baiidfula, until, in the oouriM of a lew weeks, nob a, J 
dozen hairs were left upon his body. The fine heant .1 
had all disappeared, every eyelash had passed away^S 
and the tall gaunt man looked like a leotlesa tree. The <f 
ekin of the whole body became transparent, : 
cuticle had been formed. I wa» fortunate ei 
extract two hairs — all he had left upon him — and thcss 
under the microHOOpe showed that paiiisitii: dii^eaae was 
not present. A case is recorded in the £a»cei, July 10, 
1869, by Mr. Todd, in which an accident to the head 
was followed by complete baidnosa. A gentleiuau, 
Bged forty-five, was thrown from an Irish car, and 
received oonouasion of the biiiiu. Twelve months 
afterwards he became hairless. Persons who have 
been struck by lightning lose their hair. M. Boudin 
relates that the frigate Qolynim was struck by W^b- 
ning, and the captain received several wounds 
head. The next day, when that officer shaved hiinse 
he found that his beard, instead of being cut, ' 
out by the razor ; after which every hail' disappeared, 
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and never returned. The loss of hair in anioinls tj 
have been killed hy the electric fluid is universal] 
known. Sir B. Broclie related a fact concerning t 
bullocks, pied white and red, who were stmck 
diSereut storms. lu both canes the white hairs irerj 
conaunied and the red escaped.* 

We see here varieties of shock to the nervoiu I 
BjRtem producing the same result— viz., arresting the 1 
formation of hair. 

Local aiopeda must be only glanced at now, further 
particulars will be mentioned under parasitic diaeasea. 
An abscess may destroy the hair locally. The sting of 
X bee, the cut of a. kiiife, or the blow of a bludgeon. 



may prodi 
morphoea will do the Eame, 
As general baldness is 
so do we lind local alopt 
women, and often, follow 
ThiH is a tedjous disease. 






Pityriasis, eczema, 
I pus erythematosus. 
mankind, 
frequent amongst 
ourse of a nerve^ 
the Ophiasis of Celsua, 



and is often coufunnded with parasitic disease of the 
scalp, the one distinction being that, in circumscribed 
baldness dejicndent upon parasitic disease, the fungus 
he seen under the microscope, and the hair follicles 
he witnessed, but in the aloiwcia of nerve (aihii'e the 
skin thins, thti hair follicles disappear, the sensibility 
I considerably diminished, and no Bpoi*ea can be 
[lerceivod under the micioscope. 

""rsalment, — Externally, strong tincture of iodine, 
thrice a week ; internally, nux vomica, iron, zinc, and 
the vegetable bitters. -v 

• Holmes's " Surgery," vol. i, p. 750. ^^| 
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In general alopecia, even when hereditaiy, much 
can be done by the physician. 

In the fii'st place, the health niiiat be eatablished. 1 
This only can be done by the withdrawal of all | 
Btimulanta, good wholesome food with vegi 
taking their place. It ia a fact, that the power of 
repair, especially in hairy failures, ia encouraged by 
total BuspensioQ of wine and beer. Fat is essential as 
a diet, whether it be taken in the form of good fresh 
butter, cream, or cheese; whether it be introduced 
with bacon for breakfast, and excess of milk in coffee, 
or whether it be given by the means of cod-liver oil. 
Adipose material is the great nerve restorer, and like- I 
wise su]jplie3 the veiy material that the acalp lacks. ' 
Some authorities believe that the reason why men 
are more commonly bald than women is, because the 
snlxjutaneous fat in the latter preponderates. This 
they piBve hy the fact that eunuchs are generally 
en hon pohit, and they have remarkably long and 
permanent hair, and never have alopecia. 

My prescription is this, — absence of Etimnli, use of 
fatty substances internally, and stimulation npon the 
Bcalp. The Yankee remedy I approve of only in part : 
"Use bi-andy externally until the hair grows, and take 
it internally to clinch the roots." 

Outside remedies have been used for centnrie^ | 
Ladanum GSalen extols ; leeches were recommended I 
by Avicenna; the aahea of the rose fungus mixed with J 
honey by Pliny, and turpentine by Celsus ; and tens of I 
thousands of nostrums by quacks and clever women^ 1 
from the blood of a lizard up to the shadow of a 
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b«v8 been extolled ub means of making the bald 
beautiful for ever. 

Tbo cautharidea or Bpauish fly is the most usefiil 
ftir thin comlition of hair, namely, general alo]>ecia of 
youth. The tincture of ointharides should be apfilied 
with a npongo daily to the sterile surface on going to 
bed, and a diurnal wash be given with soap and cold 
wator every inorning ; the head should then be dried 
with a rough towel, until the skin glows and blushes 
like ft bashful niaiden. Three months of such treat- 
ment ought to restore the lo.st hair. The expressed 
oil of inace and benzoated lard, in eijiial parts, 
vigorously applied daily, wiU produce a like result. I 
orwo prencrihed it for an elderly person, some yeara 
ago, tuore to satisfy my patient's mind than in. hopes 
of doing any good; judge my surprise, when a year 
oflerwurds, the remedy was extolled to the skies, for it 
had brought baok, that which I had never anticipated, 
a renewal of hair u]>on the pate. 

When tiiB hair begins to grow after it has fidJen, it 
is at first light in colour, dry in texture, aofii as eider 
down, and plentiful as the filaments of a new-born 
buho. By degrees it grows stronger, and the natural 
]>igmout deposits. This is favoured by shaving, hence 
it in a good plan to mow the cmnial lawns ouce a 
forlnigjit, until stubble takes the place of down. Then 
hair may be allowed to grow, and increase in latitude 
iknd longitude. Occasionally the dark natural colour 
wilt not be ]iroduced, and the baby hair remains t" 
the end of life. What then is to he done I Peed i. 
surface by means of a comhiuation of oily material anoj 
sliinulus. Dis-solve one ounce of muriate of auimont 
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in sis ouQcea of spirit of roaemary, and then aJd one ] 
or two ounoes of the oil of sweet almonds, with a. I 
qnai'ter of an ounae of the essence of ambergris. Thia i 
will make a delightful and strengthening wash. Three I 
or four timea a wtek should this be applied to th& ' 
roots of the hair, and gently nibbed in. 

Sometimes it ia ueoessaiy to give a combination of 
chloride of arsenic with iron. Thia is highly efficaciovia 
in repairing lost tissue. Ten drojra of the tincture of | 
seaquichloride of iron, and three minims of the 
solution of chloride of arsenic, taken in water twice a J 
day, immediately after meale, effects wonders in the- 1 
removal of this disease. The moat potent remedy we 1 
possess is electricity. In spite of the magnetic bniaheff 1 
which yielded no magnetism, and the galvanic combs- 
which only electrified the pocket, we must claim for 
this agent its light place and power. It is the greatest 
stimulant that we have. It can awake a slumbering 
nerve, and call into vital activity a faltering muscle. 
It touches a pallid akin and makes it blush with 
renewed vigour. When an electric current passes into 
the body, the blood is immediately accelerated in its 
flow. It may be tardily running through its channels 
upon the surface of the scalp, leading to defective 
nutrition in the skin, hair bulbs, and nerves, and at 
once, when the electric pole touches the surface, the 
whole tissues ajjpear changed. In the baldness depend- 
ing upon failure of nerve power it is the only remedy J 
upon which 1 can depend. It restoi-es the tone of a 
failing nerve, and makes the capillaries turgid with I 
vascularity. 

Case 1, — A gentleman consulted me some years'a 
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lor nlopecia. He waa tliirty-three yeacs of age, and 
liHil oiijoyod very good Lealtli tlirough life. The skin 
of liis liead was pallid and somewhat waxy in 
iippoaranco. It looked as if it had been strained over 
tlio bony caaeroent. Electricity was used several times, 
ivml lie soon regained his hair. The effect of the 
olectric ouri'ent when first applied was to make the 
sculp ititeuHely red. The blush produced did not 
readily subside. 

The beat way to get electricity for medictJ use ia 
to employ a, Smee'a battery, that is one plate of 
platinized silver and two plates of zinc, immersed ia 
dilute sulphuric acid and water. A common galvanic 
coil is connected with the poles, and from this the 
positive and negative currents are used. Apply then 
moistened aponges, wiiich are fixed at each extremity 
of the poles, to the origin and extremity of the nerves 
supplying the scalp. For inatance, jJace one of the 
poles at the back of the neck, the other upon the 
vertex of the bead. Then pass the current through 
the occipital nei-ve. AfteiTvards remove the one from 
the back of the neck, and place it over the eyebrow 
upon each side, still retaining the one upon the summit 
of the skull ; by so doing you awaken the supra-orbital 
nerves. Alter this, place one of the sponges under 
each ear, still keeping the other upon the top of the 
head. By so doing you excite into healthy action both 
the motor and sensoi-y nerves supplying the head. If 
this plan of treatment be persevered in twice a week 
for a month, and afler that period the head be rubbed 
with some stimulating unguent or lotion, hair will 
soon make its ajtpearance. I sometimes use Herring's 



magnetic brushes. I take the magnet out of the back \ 
of the bi'ush, and get a jjiece of copper wire soIJered. | 
into the two metallic plates at the back of the brush, J 
and connect it with the medical coil. Then gently rub I 
the brush all over the scalp, keepmg the other pole eA I 
the back of the neck. The sensation is rather painful 1 
if the battery he strong. Thw must be kept in view,,] 
and commence with a very alight current. Pain should 1 
not be produced. All the good can be obtained with- ] 
out indicting suffering. 

Supposing that all the remedies before mentioned J 
have been tried, and they fail to reproduce that which I 
is lost, the wig comes in to cover up the infirmity, and i 
to hide the scar. The perruquier mttst then tuke the- 
place of the physician. Wiga are very nice things, and 
in the present day are beautifully made, and afiord 
great comfort to the hairless. One gentleman consulted 
me who had lost his hair after an attack of fever. Cold 
air upon bis nude scalp caused him acute pain. Ths I 
shutting of a door behind him, so as to cause a cuiTent I 
of air to pass over hii! head, wa.s to him intolerable. A I 
wig cured the discomfort, and he now no longer suffers | 
li'om iiis loss of hair. 




CHAPTER v. 

TRICHONOSIS OAKA, OK OABinXS.fl 
BLiSCHISG OF HAIR. 

Whitened Iiair bihv occur from birth, from i 

or from age. It may be local, or it may be generaL 

Congenilai Canities ia frequently partial. A round 
white patcb is seen in the midst of ft dark forest of hair. 
Bartholin saw a babe whose hair on one side of the 
hesd was white, on the other jet black. A lady 
consulted me once for a piebald condition of hair, 
which she had dyed for many years. 

Acndmtal Canities,— ^Tho hair prematurely grey, 
hoary, or white. From earliest days till the present 
time bards have aung— 

jfge'B snow ■ 

On yoQth'B fair front will Bometimea grow, ^H 

But he that does the deoda of manhood'H prime, ^M 

May without blame look old baforc hia tiine. H 

Pindar, Olympian Ode IV. 

Erginua landed with Jason's expedition upon the 
island of Lemnos in the jEgean Sea. HypsipylS, the 
queen, was celebrating funeral games to the memory 
of her father Thoas. Erginiis was young but grey, and 
when he offered himself as a candidate 
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foot-i-ace, the Lemnian ladies laughed at the presump- : 
tion of the old-looking man; biiti although the winged 
Bona of Boreas were his competitoi's, he outran them all. 
So in oiir own day we see men of twenty or thirty with. 
hair as white as the driven snow, — Wiea wee[jing over 
their first grey filaraenta before they are married, and 
maidens trembling before a miiTor lest a stray silver 
thread should have found a place in their youthful 
parten-e. i 

What is gi-eynesal It is analogous io caries of 
teeth ; it is a nutritive change, and a pigmentary i 
degeneration resulting from nenrose derangement, 
wliich leads to a degradation of nutrition, and is an 
unmistakeable index of diminished physiological force. 
It is caused by one of many conditious, and naually | 
occurs in the dark-haired. 

lat. Age degeneration like that of the eye. . 

2nd. In youth, the result of neuralgia. 

3rd. In youth, the result of diseases of the stomach. I 

4th. Accident, by which the bulb becomes ii^ i 

Gth. Sudden fear. ' | 

1st. Age. Counting the nnmber of years that I 
an individual has passed in this world is not the way | 
to get at this important fact. Some men are old at 
forty ; others may have lived their threescore years 
and ten, and yet not be aged. The changed voice, the 
weakened heart, the ossified arteries, the arcus senilis,. I 
the bald head, or the grey hair, speaks in stronger I 
language than the baptismal certificate or the book of I 
the registrar. Agedneas is a condition, not of time^ J 



but a 



care and disease. I have seen men at for^ J 
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cutupletelj worn out. like a threadbare gfti-aient, uid 
one only voudered at tiie time they had lasted. 

Flowers, however bright, &de by time ; so does the 
human being. But intemperauce and sorrow, the two 
great depressauts of life, leave their indelible impress 
upon the brow. They bUnch the hair as well as the 
cheek, and put on the dial of life nuuiy year^ 

There ia the natm-al fading — the autumnal leaf— 
the prelude to ii:ikeduess of winter. Man is Dot like 
a grey horse, 80 coloured from iiiiancy by nature, but 
he only assumes the change as age advanced, from black 
to grey, and then to white. 

1X111X1X6 GRET. 
Life's ssndB are miming fast swaj, 

The buoyant stepa of youth axe goae ; 
The falling hair is turning grey, 

And time aeema now to bniry on — 
More fleetly than in days of yore, 

Before the heart became its prey ; 
Before 'twas saddened to the core. 

Before the hair was turning grey- 
Tea, turning- grey I Age eonies like snow; 

As still, and car»eB eaoh caiewom line ; 
Its wrinkles on the brow will grow, 

The hair with silvery streaba will shine ; 
Tht' eyes their brightness lose, the hand 

Grow dry and tremulous and thin ; 
For life, alas ! Is quickly spanned, 

Aai death its gates soon closea in ! 
Ah, taming grey ! We fain wonld bido 

This sign how long with time waVe been ; 
ThcBo deepening wrinkles side by nido, 

Cut by the sorrows we have seen. 
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For feebler beats tlis heart as ^ears 

More tMckly olnster on onr head ; 
As autimin ramdrops han^ Like tears. 

On some fair flower that's nearlj dead ! 

Like perislied petaJs from the flower. 

Our hopes and wildest joya are laid ; 
Bom OiJy for a day or hour, 

Sweet gambols by the fancy played. 
As age com^ on we long for rest 

As saints near shriDes will long to pray ; 
But, ah ! we loyed that time the beat, 

Before tJie hair w&a tinning g^^y ! 

GeiUleman's Mai/asina, 

The whiteuesa of the aged begins upon the templea, 
and then spreads through the whole hair. The papilla 
being nxhausted fails to muke colouring matter, but { 
yet is able to form, the outward caaement. There is 
the skeleton, but the pigment is not forthcoming. Like 
a temple, there are the walla and the perfect fabric , 
standing, but the whole interior is filled simply with 

2nd. In youth, the result of nem^algia of the fifth | 
nerve. Thia ia a. most common cause of greynesa. 

More than a quarter of a century ago Valleix 
noticed the change which hair had undergone in 
Beverfll cases of neuralgia. M'Notta, in 1854, revived 
the fot^otten fact, and afiirmed that the secondary 
results of neuralgia often caused the hair to turn grey or 
fall off. It was left for Dr. Anstie in 18G8 to con-obo- 
rate both of those gentleraeu'a views by personal 
feeling and observation. He thus writes : " I began, 

he age of fourteen, 
nniUteral facial neuralgia 
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aupra-orbital), which vevy soon aasnmed the type d 1 
severe migraine, auch as it has already been described. 
A year or two later, the paina being at this time 
severe and frequent, there occurred a pftinfiil thicken- 
iug and tumefaction of the periosteum ronnd the brow, 
and alao the formation of one or two dense whits 
patches on the coruea, in the centre of which small 
phlyctenular ulcers appeared. About the same time, 
probably, there occurred a great thickening of the 
fibrous tissue, surrounding the upper end of the nasal 
duct, which caused a dense stricture of that canal. 
Some years later, when the attacks had become much 
less frequent, they recurred with great severity during 
the prosti-ation brought on by choleraic diarrhcea. I 
then first noticed that the hair of the eyebrow was 
whitened opposite the supra-orbital notch, and that 
grey hairs were thickly strewn over the right side of 
the head iui- some time after the attack ; and this 
phenomenon has occurred after everj' severe attack 
since that time. It only lasts in intensity for a few 
days, and the colour soon becomes partially restored to 
its original tint, but without any fsMing off of the 
hair."* 

My own experience agrees entirely with this view, 
namely,that greyuess is constantly caused by neiiralgiaj 
baldness seldom. Mr, Paget, in his " Surgical 
Pathology," relates another cim> to confii-m this view 
of the subject : "A lady who in Hiibject to attacks of 
what ate called nervous headMi'liPH, always finds nest 
morning that some patchuH of hnr hair are white, as 
if powdered with starch. Thii ehiingo is 
• Eeynolds' " Syatem of Mi-dluiiiP," vol. 
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night ; and in a lew days after the hairs gradaally 
lin their dark browniali colour." 

3rd. Greyneaa, the result of diseases of the stomach. 
This is also not an uncommoa cause of canities. The 
neuroses, the chronic catarrh long continued, blanch 
the blackest hair. The public constimtly call these 
conditions " liver coniplaints," but the foundation is in 
the stomach. Dyspepsia affects the geneiul nutrition. 
The early decay of teeth, the furrowed nails \i\v>n the 
fingers, tlie white filaments permeating the comate 
coveiing, the pale look, and the exhausted frame, show 
that nutrition is not going on silently and well. A body 
in health recognizes neither a stomach nor a heart ; the 
wheels of the great machinery move so noiseiesaly and' 
well that no jar is felt. In that condition termed 
neuroses of the stomach, which shows itself by an 
unnatural excitability of that organ, the appetite fails, 
pain is felt at the pit of the stomach, vomiting comes 
on, and gieyn ess ensues after it has continued unchecked 
for some time. This is the most common cause of 
greynesa, next to neuralgia, in females. Coming on 
after the age of twenty years, it becomes a source of 
annoyance to them, and if not ti-eat«d medically leaves 
premature whiteness of hair behind. 

The male sex are more troubled with chronic catarrh 
of the stomach in the production of greyness. In 
this condition we see the hereditary tendency deve- 
loping. If a patient tells me, that his father was grey 
before him, I generally find this morbid affection behind 
the change of colour. So that, in feet, it is not the 
greyness per se that he has inherited, but the stomach 
weakness, vhich has been the seed of 
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agedneas. The ptttient telk tia that he is well It 
takes food, when aJl his troubles begiQ ; hia 
his Bpirita fail ; there is a weight upon his chest ssd 1 
■, and all the world is sitting heavily upon 
; his meroiea, like the wind in his stomMb, 
are always Bhifting — a rich maa yesterday, to-morrow 
in the workhouse. Then thirst conies, and this most 
be slaked by beer or wine. His troublea thus increaee 
fourfold. This ia all put down, to the door of " that 
wretched liver" — poor ill-used organ — and a, strong 
pill is used to drive out the bile. A repetition of this 
state, on and off, continues for years ; the man geta 
careless about food and drink, and suffers for it. Then 
the hair begins to look dry and harsh, grey filanients 
peep out here and there, and life becomes somewhat 
saddened. The silver thread is eveiythiug but silrer, 
and a man loses the elasticity of a healthy life. This 
morbid sensibility ia one of the causes of intenipei-ance. 
A man always feels tlm-sty in thia complaint, and 
almost always gives way to his liking. A patient I 
saw a few weeks ago, aged thirty-five, whose liair waB 
nearly white, told me it was impossible for hini to 
leave off his itimidi. The depression was so gi-eat that 
he was com]JeUed to take a pint of brandy a day. 

4th. Accident, by which the bulb becomes injared. 
All injury to the head, by which the skin is bruised or 
cut, ia very prone to leave behind either a bald patch 
or white hair. We see the saiae thing in horses ; if a 
black horse be wounded, as tlie injury repairs white or 
grey hair takea the pla«e of the sable hue, 

5th. Sudden fear or sorrow will blanch the hair u 
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I few hours. One case is recorded by M. Ponchet, in 
I the "Avenir National," where, in half -an hour, a 
I black head of hair lost all its colour : " On the 1 9th 
I of February, Colonel Franks was engagutl near the 
' village of Chamba with a body of rebels, and many 
prisoners were taken. One of them, a Bengalee, aged 
about fifty-four, was conducted before the authorities to 
undergo interrogations. I had then," aaid Surgeon- 
Major Famy, " an opportunity of observing personally 
the following effects. The prisoner for the first time 
appeared to realize the danger of hia situation, when 
he found himaeif stripped and surrounded with aoldiera. 
He trembled violentl}', terror and despair being de- 
picted on hia countenance ; and when replying to the 
questions addressed to him, he appeared absolutely 
stupefied by fear. Then, under our eyes, and iu the 
space of some half-an-hour, his hair, which we had 
seen to be of a brilliant black, became grey on every 
part of his head." 

A large number of cases are recorded of the same 
fact. The aubni-n tresses of Marie Antoinette etio- 
lated in a single night, and the red hair of Mary 
Queen of Scots in a few days. 

A great nervous shock will do the same thing. A. 
case is recorded by Mr. Ellis, in the LanceC, of Nov. 
2nd, I8C1, of a young man, tliirty years of age, who 
had dark brown hair. He was engaged in Norway 
upon the i-ailway. An accident occurred upon the 
line, and he was thrown out, but sustained no injury, 
save the fright. The next morning he looked haggard ; 
hia hair, particularly that portion gi-owing upon the 
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temporal bone, bad i^aitged from ^kdwii vo gi^. Wdl 
e&oagh did Sh»kea|KMe write — 

Tlif titlux's beaid >■ tMCMd wkiR with the oema. 



The hiiBtan being knows to his cost that )■• hu 
nerves. However robnst kis fiarae, however bnj^ 
the colonr upon hia cheek, howerer m%htT his una- 
enlur animal power mav be, directly the tuissioBaries 
of Borrow, mffering, or anddeu fear come upon him, 
the KtHing man becomes a babe, the lion a lamb. 
Serves are real things. Like the electric wires tinder- 
ground, they carry on their marvellons workings 
unseen and noiseless. If a nerre filament be cmBhied 
or iDJored, a severe pain tells the tale ; but if it be cot 
through, the great sensitive nerve, the fifth, pFoclaims 
the f^. Now this man-elloua irigeminus nerrB 
supplies the head and face, therefore the hair and 
beard. Every central shock which takes place in the 
liody is reflected upon it. It b in fact the electrometer 
of the human body — the vicarious sufferer for the 
injured jiart Whether it be sorrow or fright, poverty 
or manh mianiua, thia nerve tells the tale by causing 
neurnlgia. If the stomach be deranged, how commonly 
do we find facc^iche the result; if cold chill the 
frume, it aiwumes the name of tic-doloureas. Neii- 
rujgia follows debility an the wolves do lame sheep. 
The nympnthetic system has much to do with the 
natritton of the l»f>dy. Mr. Paget calls attention to 
this in his " Surgical Pathology," quoted by Dr. 
Oai'jieiiter :• — 

• " Hamim Phyudogy," p. 783. 
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" That such effects are rtither to be attributed to 
the loss or perversion of the infiiience of the bjiu- 
pathetic system, than to that of the cerebro-spinal, 

luld appear from the fact noticed by Magendie and 
lionget, that destructive inSammatioa of the eye 
ensues more quicklj after [Uvision of the fiith pair 
n front of the Gasseriau ganglion, than when the 
division is made through the roots of the ner\'e, be- 

!en that ganglion and the brain ; the sympatlietio 
filaments, which exist largely in this nei-ve, being 
interrupted in their courses to the tissues in the former 
case, but not iu the latter. So Dr. Axmann found 
that when the spinal nerves of frogs were divided in 
front of their prevertebral ganglia, the nutrition of 
the parts supplied by them was much more injuriously 
affected than it was when the section was made be- 
tweeu these ganglia and the sjunal cord. And this 
inference is fiirther supported by the general result of 
observation, that atrophy of parts supplied liy the 
spioal nerves is, much greater when the sensory (gan- 
gliated) as well aa the motor roots are involved, than 
when the latter alone are paralysed." 

We see why terror spreads auch havoc upon the 
Lair aa a part of the body supplied by this moat 
sensitive nerve. Dr. Anstie, in Lis " Lettsomian 
Lectures," quotes three instances which show un- 
doubtedly how the gi-eat sensory nerve participates in 
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in all abockii, whether mraUl c 
nerve u iha on« to suffer. It is 
norve, unJ reHeial>Ic« a «]iiiial nerve, hariog two n 
outl u gHngtuiD ujHin its posterior root. It k 
of BeanaXiva Auii uf motioo, and ia the most ii 
waanry nerve of the body. Let agae poiam exit^ Ik 
sjntteu, this nerve begina to announce the &et I7 
extreme pain upon tliis tri&cial tell-tale. Le 
hove concussion upon a railway without 1 
txHtily injurv, and he either sntfere &om neandgi% 
or, ax we have seen in the case of the young tnan ia 
Nui'wuy, bleaching of the bair. Agony, atispene^ 
ni in fortune, and Horrow are doing similar work eveij 
dH)'. We con scareelv Accost a friend who has not, 
either At one time or another, suffered from neniBlgia, 
Uut thona who have healtiy nerves do not snifer loag, 
iw llmt duly a go'y '>")'' l^^re and there testifies that 
tiw inili litw hroa but of short duration ; bat let a 
limit Imvp nil lipmlitary weak fifth nerve, and tlie 
WIIBP iif ■iililtleh »liltptiln)( of the hair is soon known. 
Wp (lllll Mlrtt Mif I'hllilwn of lunatic parents hare 
(tllljll Wl'rtit Hf fh*. 't'tlC m««l intract»ble cases of nen- 
Hiliflft \inih wm »ii\\\*'V Ihf n"ti« of the phyaidan, are 
h\tM »liHfH ktili HcHHwi-' »«'■» '"i »■''« relation*. Acom- 
m\\ Miltl; Wlitl^ll »'"'M "WWly affect a healthy chUd, 
»m fll( t'<'* l| ill IHll^tlBl'" t'li"'' »"^'y *** distraction. An 
mm\':< IIIhMiWj H^ H l"i'"l'l" f*^^^'- "Ul leave in the 
ffWli'l im !;l|H((|-iHtf mxn' I'l""'"* to suffering than others. 
')l||fj (,i)H!^p ftt' f.|iiM BiiiMuu blanching of hair has 
(lUiij) ).((M [il^ilw-wmmM wiltors with wonder. The 
fiWit Mt«i' uwnlil HMl' ili»|iiiWi the source they did not 
Ittiuw, Wi'iumm Wilm.ri, imr gi-untest authority, thinks 
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tbnt it may be the result of electric aotion or the 
consequence of fi chemical alteration wrought in the 
blood itself; or that it may ba a. conversion for which 
the tissue of the hair ia chiefly responsible. 

Vanquelin iiuftginea that some pecilliar acid is gene- 
rated in the animal economy, which passing into the 
hair decolorizes it. Dr. Landois thinks the accumu- 
lation of air-globules in the fibfoua substance of the 
hair ia the cause. These appear to me to be very 
imsatiafactory reasons. I believe that this sudden 
blanching of the hair is caused by an injury to iha 
trifacial nerve hy sudden central sJwck, tlutt nerve being 
previo^iely weakened by hereditary tendency to disease, 
eitlier inherited from drunken, lunatic, or epUeptio 
parents. 

Magendie regarded the fifth nerve as largely sharing 
in the nntritioa of the eye. He believed that cataract 
■was caused by a disordered state of the circulation 
supplying this nerve, or an abnormal nutrition resulting 
from its not being in a healthy atate. Now if pig- 
mentary degeneration represents a neuroae derange- 
ment (which it does), we can see plainly how slight a 
cause would change the colour of the hair. When a 
body ia black we know that all the rays of light are 
absorbed ; but when a substance takes up all the waves 
equally, but not totally, it ia grey. ]f a body reflect 
all the rays, it is white. Now a aabJe or brown fila- 
ment, which had once in health absorbed all the rays, 
in disease from a great nerve change, begins to reflect 
a few ; each hair becoming a miiTor reflects the rays 
whioh it once absorbed ; hence the hair becomes grey 




•ding to tiio amoiiutof damage done to 



Two caaea are recorded of wliite and brown alter- 
nately existing in hail', like the quills of the porcupine. 
Professora Sehultze and Baum observed the case of a 
lad sixteen years of age, who, though healthy, poaaeeaed 
this strange ciinal condition. Eveiy hair waa ringed 
.alternately white and brown. Erasmus Wilson read a 
paper before the Royal Society, in 18()7, wpon the same 
change. His patient wan the son of a gentleman, well 
fed and well cared for. He was only seven years and 
a-half uld. The white jmrt of the hair was opaque, Hie 
brown transparent. Every hair had these alternate 
bands upon it. The fibi-oua portion was filled with air- 
globules, and the whole structnre gave evidence of 
want of healthy nutrition. 

TruaimerU. What can be done for greyness J Having 
found out the cause, the remedy is simple. The con- 
genital canities oan be much improved by keeping the 
child well nourished and the i^kin of the head in a 
state of activity. Cod-liver oil external and interuul. 
Combine it with carbolic acid and the odour is I'educed. 
A few drops of the former with two teaspoonfula of 
the latter, rubbed into the scalp twice a week, will 
produce some effect. 

AccUUntal canities can be rarely restored. The 
biUbs of the hair are generally destrayed. It is some- 
times worth the while to try paiuting with the vinegar 
of cantLaiides, in the hope that a few may have 
estutped uninjured. 

In the greyness piiwliiced by neuralgia epilation is 
the best method. Pull out every grey filament, and 
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keep the power of the body up while the new hair is 
growing. Quinine, arsenic, and iron, given internally, 
■will help the cure, especiaUy if there should be any 
pain remaining. A young lady consulted me once for 
this condition. She was but twenty-three years of age, 
and was about to be married. It took her several 
hours to remove every light- faced intruder, and when 
finished a large heap remained upon the dressing-room 
table. Her honeymoon was enjoyed, and the grey 
hairs did not return. The same plan should be followed 
for greyness the result of disease of the stomach. 
But the indigestion must be cured, or all treatment 
for the hair will be in vain. 

Blanching from fright is incurable. 
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Alhinoi^ exist, all over the world. Thej are cdled 
I'ilndttn by tiie HindooH, Dongos by the Afrioans, Bed- 
hao by the inhabitants of Ceylon, and Chracrelaa in 
Jftvii, TliB Dutch met many of them in the latter 
country, and nioknamed thfMn Kakerlaken, or cock- 
tvmohes, heoaufle they only walked about at night. The 
PortugupHC firat described them as they found them upon 
tho coatit of Africa, and cnlled them Lank-CEthiopea, or 
white negroes. The name of Albinos — from the Latm, 
albuH wliito — other settlern fixed. Originally thia 
name Nt|;;ni6ed the white descendants of a black paren- 
iMgn, who reaided in the inter-tropical regiona of 
America, Africa, Sumatra and Ceylon. We now denomi- 
nate an albino, one in whom thei-e is a total abeenoe 
of Jiigment, both in the akin and the hair. They 
may Itelong to STiy oHnie, and claim kindred with any 
and every nation. For we find them all over the world, 
in the burning; plnina of Africa and in the fi'ozen zones 
of Lapland, in the wigwam of the American, and in 
the gin palaces of London. The Hindoos put them out 
of the way when they came into the world because 
they thought that they were the offspring of ain 
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They might as well have killed the negioes because > 
they were the children of Satan. PerhapH their devil 
"was a white one. 

Albinism may be Ist. General. 2nd. Partial. The 
first constitutes the albinoea we meet occasionally in 
the world with the white, downy, milky akin — the 
«tunted dwarfed body, the fitoopiog gait, the head hent 
low ait if sorrow had done ita worst, the winking eyes 
all red as if with weejjing, and, like the owl, pi'eferrinft 
night to day. If we examine such a condition, we find 
that there is a general achrom a of the nkia, of the hair, 
and of the choroid coat of the eyeball. The pigmeutum 
nigrum is absent u]>on the iris and the retina, Ho that 
one can see the bright red blond cireulating in the 
vessels, which gives this ferrety hue. The pupil is small 
and contrai;ted because it cannot hear the light, and 
moat of the albiuoes are short sighted. The intellect 
usually is dull, the face blank and ex[jressionlesa. At 
night when the rays of light are subdued and fewer in 
number, then the albiuo citn walku]iright aud smile aa 
others smile. I saw the son of a medical man some 
time ago, who, though an albino, woa quick aud bright, 
cheerful and happy. He had lost a brother, also an 
albino, whose vision and intellect were defective. 
These children were the result of close relationship 
mairying. 

Albinoes are the degenerate offspring of marriages of 
conaaitguimty, and can be found wherever people are 
mad enough to intermai'ry with relatives, and were it 
not for the beautiful provision of nature, of making 
them Btei'ile, wo should have many instead of few 
amongst us. Intermarriage is very common, buAsJiivwia-inL 



the exception, like interhi-eeding iii tlie lower 
animals, the Bexea by^and-by become incapable of pro- 
pagation, Au albino parent rarely, if ever, has a. like 
child. Dr. Devay quotes an instance iu which we see 
how albinism is produced : — 

" Two brothevs married two sisters, their first cousins, 
none of the lour, nor any relation, being an albino. 
The seven children produced firom this double union 
were all alhinoes."* 

X)r Maudsley states that the "general and ultimate 
result of breeding in and in, is to produce sterility, 
children of low degree of viability, and of imperfect 
mental and physical development, deaf mutism and 
idiocy, "f 

Again : " Frequent intennarriages in families lead 
to a degeneration that nuiiiifeyta itself In deaf mutism, 
albioism and idiocy." 

Delacouae affirms that albiiioes of the equatorial 
region of the New World, are individuals in whom the 
dcrofulotts or lymphatio diathesis exists. And that 
they are perfectly incapable of propagation. 

Notonly intermarriage, but drink has a share in the 
production of this morbid phenomenon. The Greek 
philosopher Zeno was not far wrong when he declared 
that fools were the offspring of drunkards. Dr. Howe 
has proved this assertion by stating that 145 idiots out 
of 300 that came before his observation, were the 
children of the intemperate. 

Coinde narrates the instance of a man besotted and 
almost cretinized by indulgence in brandy, having three 

* " Du Danger des Mitrria^s Cansajiguia," p. 103. 
t " EeynoldB'fl Sygtem of MedicinB." Artiole, " Iniaaity." 
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children Buccosaively by two different mothers, all of 
whom were albinoeH. In neither parents was there 
any ti'ace of albiDism. ' 

Dr. Darwin proves that albinis\n 13 a sign of weak- 
ness as a rule, both in the animal and vegetable worlda, 
that albino negroes suffer more from the bites of insBcts 
than the blacks, that the white-horned cattle are tor- 
mented more by flies, ikc, than those of any other oulour, 
that white chickens die more readily of the gapes, that 
white teniers suffer more from the distemper thaa dogs 
of any other colour, that white cats with blue eyes are 
always deaf, that white onions and verbenas are more 
readily destroyed with paraaitic liingi than their more 
fortunate coloured neighbours, and that white sheep 
are poisoned with food that black sheep eat with 
impunity. In the Tarentino, people keep the black 
Mbeep alone, bcuaase the Hypericum crUpvmi grows 
there. This plant does not hurt the black cattle, but 
destroys the white ones. Buckwheat when in flower 
ia highly injurious to white or white spotted pigs if 
they be exposed to the direct rays of the sun, but per- 
fectly innocuous to black swine. In Eastern Prussia 
n found that mildewed vetches nearly killed 
tbB horses that had any white upon them, the white 
patches became inflamed and gaogrenoiis, whilst the 
other colour remained intact. Several cases are re- 
corded of cattle exposed to the sun, in which every 
part that was covered with white hair suffered from 
■kin disease, while the coloured portion escaped. Dr. 
Darwin states that a gentleman turned fifteen horsea 
into a field of tares mildewed. The chesnut and bays 
with white marks on their body were seriously io.i,i.\ 
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the iriiite parte nrdted aad become nngrj aeabs. The 
bajr horses witboat uij light hairs did not suffn" in 
th« leasi. 

General sibinisiii is oongenital, not hereditaiy, while 
local albioism is bereditarr. 

Dr. tiodgkiu relates that a famity had a lock of 
white hair of a different hoe to the sturouuding hirsute 
covertDg, and that for genei-atioDS this same lock con^ 
tinuSillT appeared. Darwin knew an Irish gentleman 
who on the riglit side of hia head had a small white 
locti in the uiid^t of his dark hair. He asserted that 
his grandmother had a similar anowj lock on the same 
aide, and hii mother had one on the opposite side. 

Treatment. Little can be done for this condition. 
Under the microscope, the h&ir of us albino shows de- 
generation of structure, la one ease that I examined, 
of a child, four years of age, a medulla was visible, the 
Bumethat would lie seen in the tilameut ofati old nian, 
and deposits of pigment were scattei-ed through its 
centre, as if nature were attempting to gather some 
colouring matter together. The fibi-oiia structure waa 
also intenjiersed with grannlar material The point 
was fiplit, and ita aides were like a huiidle of faggots. 
A jiair eight inches in length stretched to eleven 
inches and liroke. The hairs are extremely fine in 
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The liiunan body ia a great mystery, and the ahove- 
named subject has perplexed the Bcieatitic world for 
agex, fi'om b.o. 66S down to the present tioie. Piiny 
and Valevlua Maxima^ infarm us that tlii 
warrior Aria to men ea, who died at Jabysui 
668 years before the Christian era, had a 1 
with hair. Plutarch states that the san 
found upon the dead body of the warrii 
The maidy heart that beat so nobly at Tlieriaopyita 
was found after deatk covered with a hairy ceremeut. 
This coiuate wonder belongs not only to the liero, but 
to the rhetoiician. We learn fiom Coelius KhoJigiaaB 
that Hermogeaea of Tarsus, whan dead, furniahad 
another specimen of this strange abuonnal condition, 
Amatus Luaitanus mentioua a case where hair grew 
upou the tongue, but faila to tell us the aex of the 
' iudifidual. Slonatiua found hair in the blood of ft 
lady, and Cardan ia that of a Spaniard. Tyson saw 
hair floating in the veins of a damsel, but does not 
state whether it was a "love-lock" ov a "heart- 
breaker." Schultetus beheld in the abdojnen of a 
woman who had died of drojay, a curl floating in. tha 



fluid. In the Impenal Palliolagtcal Vnseam at 
Tietin* b etlii)»t«<i a m«3B of h&ir takeo from the 
kbdomen of a child rdx jears of age. In 1858, at 
Gay's Hospital, the post-mortem of a woman revealed 
three perfect teeth and a mas of hair of a brown 
colour in the oraiy. The boiling of this cyst had 
caoaed her death.' The ppcoliari^ of this case wax 
that perfect skin and sebaceont glands to esch hair 
were visible. There &re a large nnmber of c&ses upon 
record of hair being foimd in ovarian cy^ts. Generally 
the filaments are withoat bnlfae, tapering at both ends, 
and of a light-brown colonr. Several cases are reconled 
of hair being found in the bladder, and one csise of a 
mass being passed from the bowel. Bnt in these there 
is no donbt that e. dermoid cyst had di»charged its 
cont«nts into one or other of the outlets. In the 
mastoid cells of the skull and in the tyiujwnum of ^e 
ear, hair has been fuund. In the brain and in common 
abacesacii this filamentous product has been seen. 

In the testicle of man, hair and teeth have been 
found. This resembles closely an ovariao cyst in the 

One case is recorded of hairs two inches in length 
growing from the female bladder. Bulbs were visible 
in about one-third.f Dr. Garrod relates a case in 
which a little gii-l only eleven years of age hail a mnlti- 
locular cyst of the ovary, which contained a mass of 
hair, fat, and fragments of bone. Dr. Tyler Smith 
exhibited a dermoid cyst with teeth and hair that had 
jmuHed through the rectum. Mr. Carver, surgeon, of 
' V'dt " Goy'8 HoHpitsl Reportu," vol. vi. ser 
t Lanctf, Novetal>or 30, 1860. 
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Enfield Highway, last January called my attention to I 
a case that occiirred in his practice. A large mass of I 
hair was found in the Btomach of a woman who had f 
died. She was the mother of three children, and 
pregnant with the fourth. Two daya after delivery I 
Bhe expired, and a large cliignon weighing half-a-pound I 
was found in her stomach, which maaa of hair ia i 
in my possession. I found it contained not only hair, 
but string, thread, blanket, and Berlin wool. These 1 
materials she had eaten during life ; they had e 
oumitlated in her stomach, until at last the channel | 
had become blocked up, and the lamp of 
want out. This specimen was esliibited at the 
Clinical Society of London on the 28th of April, and 
elicited a great amount of discussion. The Preeident, ] 
Dr. Gull, drew attention to the probability of this . 
devouring of hair being an all but extinct instinct, 
which shows itself in the lower animals. He spoke of ' 
a certain breed of cats who were apt to commit in- 
voluntary suicide by swallowing the hair of their coatB 
in the process of cleaning themselves. Horsea and J 
cows often die from the same cause, and in most of thft J 
veterinary muaeuma specimens of hair bezoara ar 



muck indamnmtioo, which often leads ou to pustula- 
tion, and does do more thau sulphuric or carbolic 
acid in destroying the parasite. Kiicheiimeiiiter is 
cout«uted with the esteraal application of aJcoIiol, 
which, if not dcatrucuve to the epiphyte, retards the 
development of iis qtorules. Professor Von Erlach, 
of Bern, applies turpentine frequently to all parasitic 
growths, and cures most of hia cases in two months, 
with thia iduiple remedy. Tincture of iodine is moat 
efficacious, if iti^ strength be increased, and its appli- 
catiou continued for some three months. This is 
decidedly a good remedy for chronic parasitic disease. 
Liil. potassK has proved in my hands useful, especially 
when followed by a strong stimulant, sueh as tincture 
of cajiaioum or cantliarides. But the remedy of reme- 
dies is the careful application of the strong sulphuric 
acid. My plan is to get the head well washed with 
soap and water the day previous to my application, 
and if the tinea be small and many, dotting aU ovei- 
the head, I have the scalp shaved. If much pomatum 
or oil lias been used it is necessary to apply solution 
of potash liberally, and this must bti washed away 
wltji soap and warm water, so as to cleanse the 
surface fi-om any oleagiuoua material. The patient 
should be placed in a chair, and a waterproof cape 
fastened around the neck, to protect his clothes firom 
the ravages of auy acid that may he accidentally 
dropped. A gliiBS rod ahould then be dipped in strong 
oil of vitriol, and passed fi'oely all over the damaged 
surface j this followed by ft sponge saturated with 
strung carbonate of soda and water. This latter 
alkali preveutd auy destructive eliect upon the akin. 
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At once the parasite is destroyetJ, and no paiu what- 
ever ia given to the patient. If the acid be allowed 
to remain too long then tingling or burning will be 
felt. A little practice will soon make the operator 
dexterous, and this method will prove successfnl, in 
the cure of these pests to the hiir. 



TISEA KERION, 

Tinea Kerion is also a parasitic disease, depending 
upon the presence of the tiieophjton tonsurauB, 
Eighteen hundred years ago Celaus wrote of this 
condition, and advised remedies to remove the dis- 
order. It was called kerion by the G-reeks, from its 
resenihlanoe to a honeycomb, and the description 
given by Celsus is the counterpart of what we see at 
the present time. I append it as written by him : — 

" There are two species. One is whitish, and like 
a furuncle in shape, but larger and more painful. 
When it maturates it has openings, tlirough which 
is discharged a glutinous and purulent matter ; 
tbeless it does not come to due ripeness. If it he 
divided by incision there appears to be a great deal i 
mure corruption within than in a furuncle, and it J 
reaches deeper. It seldom occurs but amongst the i 
hair of the head. 

" The other is less, and eminent i 
the head ; hard, broad, of a pale colour. 



nlcarated j for ther 



of the kairB, through which i 



3 openiug.^ at the roots of each j 



1 glutinous, palish 



1 humour, in consistance like honey, or viscuiu, «yc vnii.<^ J 
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timea oil j and if e,a incision be made upon it the 
fleah within appeal's green. Tliere is great pain and 
inflammation, inasmuch that they often bring on an 
acute fever." — A. Cornelius Celsus, hook v. chap. 28. 

His remedies are strange. Dry figs and boiled 
linaeed, tui'pentine, resin, and Btavesacre. If these 
fail the knife must be employed, and the whole 
removed. 

This disease often commences suddenly. The Bair 
breaks off, the hair follicles, and glands of the skin awall 
up, and represent a miniature mole-hill, only uneven 
and boggy. The prominence is perforated with fora- 
mina, and a sticky tenacious iluid exudes, not unlike 
the juice of the mistletoe. Sometimes the glands of 
the neck enlarge and suppurate ; and the patient 
becomes ill and depressed. 

If a hair be removed, and examined under the 
microseope, it will be found full of the fungus. The 
hair comes out easily, and the sheath with it. The 
discharge from the swelling is not pus, but albuminoua 
lymph. 

Tlie treatment of this disease is simple. Depilate 
every hair, then apply the carbolic acid and glycerine 
of the British Pharmacopcnia or weak bichloride of 
mercury lotion (^gr. to 1 oz.) Keep up the strength 
of the patient by tonics, and an occasional alterative, 
consisting of a compound rhubarb pill for an adult, 
or a few grains of rhubarb for a child. After the 
wound is healed baldness frequently exists. If the 
disease be associated with the strumous diathesis, or 
follows measles, the alopecia is sometimes permanent 
The best reiciedy to use is, painting the part with 
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tincture of iodine, three times a week, until hii'sute 
growtt begins to appear. 

Kerion is an affection of childhood, and is rarely 
leen in manhood. As a. rule, it takes some months to- I 
!ure it. In Professor E. Wilson's practice he found 
that the duration of treatment waa from two mouths 
to two years. Eight of the cases recorded by him 
had been in existence noder three monthsj aud two 
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OR COMMON RINGWOH»L 



ThiB is the ringworm of children, that in eveiy 
village has a "certain cure" in store. But alas! 
Tillage blacksmith and spectacled dame must some- 
times be disappointed. It is a scourge in public 
schools, and ro contagious that few juveniles escape. 
It begins with itching of the skin of the bead ; of 
course scratching follows, and redness remains behind. 
A small circular patch appears, which becomes slightly 
swollen. The hair loses its polish, becomes dull and 
brittle — sometimes discoloured, and then dies. The 
filaments break off near to the surface, and the space 
looks like a man's beard, that has not been shaved for a 
week. Stamps of withered hair are seen standing erect 
or bent. Tf touched with the finger it will be found I 
that all their natural elasticity is gone ; for they i 
remain pernmnentiy bent. The skin is changed 
gooselike prominence of cuticle is there, every follicle J 
standing out in bold protest against the morbid i 
intruder. A red or slate-colourei twer ijes-faAe* "(I 
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iliseased patch, and a fine down, not iiBlike the bloom 
of ft peach, is seen upon the skin'a aiirface. The mar- 
gins are well defined. Sometimes a crop of vesiclea or 
pustules, like weeds, spring up, tn cover the sterile 
poition. Patches, of varied si/e and shape, make 
their appearance in aeveral parts of the hairy plan- 
tation, and Leave wide addle gaps in what was once 
" well-aet hair." If we attempt to pull out a hair for 
microscopic examination" we find it difiera widely fiBm 
the other affections of the head — the hair being so 
brittle tliat it requires some dexterity to extract the 
root. The stump removed, and placed under the 
microscope, witli a little solution of potash, i-eveala to 
us the presence of the tricophyton tonsurans. We 
observe that the fibrous structure is altered, bulged, 
of ft dark colour, and its filaments pushed aaide by 
the presence of spores. The substance looks like a 
bundle of sticks with a number of small berries stick- 
ing ill clusters, like mistletoe to the wood, and filling 
up tiie interspaces. The spores are round and well 
defined, whilst those of the achorion Schiioleinii in 
favua, are oval. If mycelial threads be present they 
run parallel to the fibres of the hair ; the spores are 
very plentiful in the ront of the hair and in the 
epitliclinm around it. This disease is highly con- 
tagious, and often spreads from the tower animals to 
man. I have known children catch it from a cat or 
a mangy dog. Horses may be the vehicle by which 
the spores are spread. 1 have known five or six in 
one house afi'ected with it. A little boy was under 
my care some time ago with this disease. He was 
five years of age ; he had a sister at home with the 
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same affection. They had a cat in the house, who had i 
several baje piitchea upon its bacli, so that they had I 
it destroyed, some few weeks before I was consulted, I 
Ou the left side of the boy's head was a large oval I 
patch, the size of the palm of the hand. This was I 
covered with micaceous scales. The hairs ■weio 1 
broken, dry, and withered. The stumps under tha I 
micioscope were found filled with sporeu, several of 1 
which were split at the ends. One of the children in I 
the house had tinea, circinata upon the shoiildet. I 
Another case was under my care, where two young J 
ladies caught this disease from a pet dog. I was able, I 
fortunately, to extract from the animal some of the I 
diseased hairs, and put them side by side with those 1 
of my patienta, under the microscope. There was the I 
epiphyte luxuriating in the hairs of mistress and dog. 1 
These spores are scattered more about the head than J 
that of any otJier pai'asitic disease. They are also I 
looser, and easily removed from the hair, and sent I 
floating about in the atmosphere. A glass slide I 
moistened with glycerine will cause them to adhere, 1 
so that they are easily found. M. Bszin passed 1 
currents of air over the head of a patient with favug, I 
and thence over the month of a jar containing ice; I 
tlie Bporules were detected at once, and brought under I 
the microscope. I 

Treatment. — The popular remedies for this affection I 
■are aromatic vinegar or common writing ink ; the I 
medical Qostrum citrine ointment or white jirecipl- I 
tftte. Some authors recommend depilation, but thia J 
I ie BO difficult to perform, the hair being so brittle that.;! 
I it breaks off and leaves the root behind. It ist^M 
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impossilile to aberiincate the damaged haii-s. For 
yeai-s I have vused the strong sulphuric acid, and have 
never known it fail, A little boy whs brought to me 
who had been under the beat care in the tnetropolia 
for ten months, and as fast aa one spot was cured 
another made its appearance. I ordered the head to 
be shaved, and ajiplied the oil of -v-itriol all over the 
Malp ; in a few weeks his iriends wrote to me, saying 
that he was quite cured. "When recovery takes place, 
light downy hairs appear upon the aui-faoe which was 
once studded with eterile stumps, and in a few months 
hair of the natural colour retums. It ia well to 
examine with a lens the morbid surface a month or 
sis weeks after the operation, and if any suapicioiis 
hairs be visible to reapply the acid. 

If the hair be slow in growth, stimulate the scalp 
with tincture of cantharidea, in which a few grains of 
corrosive sublimate have been dissolved. Sometimes 
1 have found the precipitate ointment of the British 
Fharmacopceia serviceable, et^iecialjy in removing small 

Internally, tonics are required, esjwcially cod-livet 
oil. 

Diet. — AnimEil food, milk, fresh butter, and plenty 
of air. 

To prevent others catching it, it is as well to keep 
the surrounding hak well oiled, as the spores are not ao 
liable to fly abmit. A good compound is made of one 
ounce of hypo-sulphite of soda, dissolved in four ounces 
of water, two dracbmsof solution of potash ( Li q. Potass), 
and two ounces of sweet oil, well shaken together and 
perfumed. Ten drops of otto of rose and twenty of the 
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oil of saTida! wood being added, a frftgrant lotion : 
made. 



TIREA favosa; OR HONET-COMB HINOWOHSr. 

This disease ia huppily mre iii this country, but n 
common in Scotland. It chiefly affects the childre 
the lower classes. A small isolated yellow criiat, the | 
size of a mustai*d-seed, is spen surrounding a hair, 
then extends in circumference and thicknesa till it 
attains the size of a split pea or lupin seed. It then 
becomes depressed in the centi'e, and preseatu a minute 
cup resting upon an indamed base, the skin. Another 
formH and then they multiply and coalesuo. The work 
of destruction goes on till the patient becomeB bald. I 
The affection begins by the implantation of a spore of I 
a parasitic fungus, called Achoiiun Schijuleinii, this 
speedily developea into a favua. The epiphyte divea 
into the hair-follicle, interferes with the formative 
papilla, the hair loosens, becomes brittle and opuque, 
thickens and dies. 

This fungus bears a gi'eat resemblance to the genua 
Torula, of which the yeast and the vinegar plants are 
samples, Remak was unable to make any of the spores 
germinate upon the human skin, but some ]>raduced 
prolongations when placed upon an apple — the surface j 
of the fruit turned brown within a week, and thei 
gi-ew another parasite, mildew. He kept some spores 
afterwards upon the arm for several days and no result , 
appeared till a fortnight after, when a favua appeared. 
by has inoculated various pB,rta ot ^\ia \«A-^ ■» 
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tliia faviis material, and even caused it to grow njion 
wood. That ia more than can be done in England ! 

This parasite couaists of an amoq>hous granular mass, 
the stroma ; narrow, sinuous, raraified tubules, con- 
taining molecular granules — the mycelium ; also 
broader tuhules, with niincte cells sometimes elongated 
placed end to end, bo that it has a jointed aspect. Ita 
apoi-ea are oval, some free and some joined end to end. 

This is a disease fostered by dirt, and fed upon damp 
and famine. As the being fails the fungus thrives, as 
the body strengtheuB the diseaae dies. Such is the 
law with epiphytes. This abnormal condition is quite 
curable if taken in time, but if allowed to go on un- 
checked often induces incurable baldness by causing 
atrophy of the hair-follicles. 

Treedment.—Yimt cut off the hair as close to the 
head as possible, then remove the crusts by applying a 
warm jioultioe for a few hours, after wliich place 
glycerine all over the scalp, and with a qudl pen remove 
all the softened material. "When the head is quite 
clean, wash the morbid surface with a weak solution of 
acetic acid and water, or sulphurous acid lotion. Then 
begin to depilate, Every hair should be removed. This, 
as a rule, is not a painful process. If it be the ether 
spray ahould be used to deaden the sensibility, and 
then with a broad-bladed forceps, begin to ahenmeate 
every hii-sut* habitant. This ia genemlly a cnratiTa 
process. If it does not remove the disease, jmiiasitioidea 
must be employed. Carbolic acid mixed with zi&o 
ointment, or bichloride of mercury solution, two grains 
to the ounce of water. After this exclude the air u 
much as possible by a free vae of oil or henzoated lard. 
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The after-baldcesa may be treated by diluted acetum 
cantharidea, or tlie Ung. CaHthandis of the Bi-itiak 
Pharniacopceia, two drachms, nitric oxide of mercury, 
tea gi'ains, benzoated lavd, one ounce, 

Internal remedies to strengthen the body should bft 
given, such as cod-liver oil, glycerine, fatty food, 



We now come to a disenae of manhood, an affeetioa 
that attacks tlie beard and hairy pai'tfi of the face only, 
excejitiug ocoaaionaliy wlien it extends up the whiskers 
to the temporal region of tlie sknll. It never ooui- 
meocea under the era of puberty, nor after the age of 
seventy. 

In the prime or the decline of life is the time of its 
greatest power. It generally commences iis work by 
Ibrming a red irrituble patch, in the hair of chin, 
moustache, or whisker, a true tinea circinata. It 
there kindles a fiauie in the hair-follicles, like a grain 
of liand ill the eye, and acts as an irritant, the blood- 
veaaela get congested, and the surface of the skin be- 
comes swollen. Pustules or tubercles now push tiiem- 
selves up from the iiiflaraed surface, biiret and discharge 
a, muco-piirulent fluid, which by exposure concretes into 
a thin, dirty-grey scab. On removing this we find 
underneath a moist glistening red surface like a ripe 
mulberry, moistened by the rain. These nodulationa 
we distinctive of the disease. 

The slight form of this morbid aJTectioa is called 
S^fcosU Erythematoaa, and exititB c\i\e&'3 ■M.'giia.'iJafe ws^ 
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brows and temiJes. It begina by itcliing and heat, but 
no exudation takes place until the nails have been well 
applied. Then the skin becomes red, hard, and 
thickened, and uften remains at a standatill for Many 
months. 

Treatment. — A weak solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury OP the glycerine and carbolic acid of the British 
Pharmacopeia, soon citrea this condition. 

Sycosis Papulosa or Coniformis is the nest form we 
notice. This consists of a slight inflammation ov con- 
gestion of the follicles. It lives chiefly upon the upper 
lip and chin. Each follicle becomes conical, and gives 
exit to a hair. This is prone to go- into the next con- 
dition if unchecked. 

Sycods Pustulosa, The hair is pushed out by a flow 
of pundent or seini-purulent fluid. Bnccessive crops of 
these pustules appear often grouped together, and are 
very iiainfiiL The fluid emerges out of the apices, instead 
of burrowing at the bases of tliese cones. This goes on 
to the next phase. 

Sycoeie Tuberculoma, which is a more chronic con- 
dition, in fact a ripening ofthe forms already mentioned 
because unchecked by remedies. Oftentimes no earthly 
power can nip this in the bud, 

Sycoms Fungosa or Ficosa, so named from its re- 
semblance to the inner part of a garden fig, is fortunately 
not common in England. 

It begins commonly under the chin, or upper lip, by 
a tingling of the skin. A burning sensation ensues, and 
the hairy foundation becomes reddened, scurfy, tender, 
and swollen. Pustules lift up their heads and prevent the 
razor from doing its work. Then tubercles appear upon 



the inflamed surface, cohere, and hegin to disobarge. 
The patches become nodnlated, circum scribed, full 
of fungous ulcera. The glands often inflame, suppn- 
rate and a^ld to the sufferings of the patient. The hair 
of the affected jiart falla off, ita roots get entangled in 
the crusts, the chin becomes extremely tender, and little 
red granulations stand up in various parts of the 
diseased patch, and give intense pain. All this mischief 
is occasioned by a parasite growing ia the hair-follicle 
and in the substance of the hair of the face. I have 
Been this fungus growing in all its stages, as the small 
round spore, the same as the trichophyton, with its 
mycelial threads, branching outside the lilanient and 
clinging round the damaged shaft, as the medullary 
structure filled with its spores. 

This disease is oftentimes very obstinate. It occni's ia 
men debiHtated by drink or sorrow, and hapjieuing at 
ihat time of life when the power of repair is feeble, it 
aometitnes assumes a grave aspect. One case that I 
saw in a farmer, who was fitty-five yeara of age, 
threatened to extinguish life. The sympathetic inita- 
tion was so great that he was oompelled to take «> 
large quantity of stimulus and nutriment to keep thv' 
heart in action. 

This disease may be mistaken for acne, but the 
thickened and condensed skin will at once diagnose 
this condition. The common eiTor is not to distinguish 
sycosis from impetigo. Both diseases may occupy th* 
same site, and put on similar garments ; but thi 
scope will decide. 

The pustules of impetigo are not so larj 
sycosis, neither are they accompanied vi\t\\ «ii&!. 
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tliickuniiig of grouadwork. But the great difference 
ia absence of fungous granulationfl. Sycosis is conta- 
gious, impetigo not. The former may produce bald- 
ness, the latter never. It is important to distinguish the 
two in treatment, for in sycosis d epilation is necessary, 
and lis a rule is not painful or difficult, but in impetigo 
the attempt to remove a hair causes agony, and does 
much ]iarm to the patient. 

The tivalinent conaiHts of extracting every loose hair. 
Give the patient a pair of tweezers and let him amuse 
himself by removing every damaged hair by avulsion, 
awl then let him apgily locally zinc ointmeDt and car- 
bolic acid — one drachm of the acid to two ounces of 
the nine ointment, or a weak solution of the bichloride 
of mercury, one grain to the ounce. Internal remedies 
are extremely serviceable. Quinine and iron, cod-liver 
oil and nutritious diet, will help the cure. 

There is a condition dependant upon the entrance of 
this cryptogamic paraaite into the substance of the 
hair without producing any local symptoms upon the 
skin or cellular tiasues. Every case muTated has 
occurred in strong healthy men. Tins may account for 
ita not producing the usual symptoms of sycosis. 

The hairs - of the heard are found to be bent, and 
brittle. Little white knots are seen upon the shaft, 
looking not unlike the nita of the pediculis capitis. If 
the hair be brushed or slightly pulled, the shaft breaks 
off at those protuberances. 

Dr. Beigel has referred to this condition, and called 
it inflation and cracking of the hair, and believed it 
was caused by gaseous accumulation in the medullary 
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substance which burst through the filament, and des- 
troyed the shaft in the way described. 

Dr. Tilbury Fox has discovered thie fungus elements 
" upon and between the frayed-out fibres and in minute 
fonn in the shaft itself." 

The burst portion resembled two shaving brushes 
placed end to end. 




MORBUS PAXTONII, 



TilIB (lisoaae of the iiivir waa first diacoTeFed W Pro- 
fans'jr Halliev, of Jena, auJ deaotibed hy hioi iu hia 
trnjitise — " Die Pflmidichen Parasiteu des MeaBch- 
lioliuH. Korjiera " (p. 95). Dr. Paxton, of Chichester, 
not knowing thcit Hallitir had desciibed this condition, 
wnjtci a full and vivid account of this parasitic afiec- 
tiou, anJ he has gone more thoroughlj' into its inti- 
niiiti) structure, deaoriliing its birth, its life, and its 
dHuuy, Hu tliat I have named the disease aftur him — 
Moi'bua I'uxtouii, Through the kinJness of Dr. Paxton 
I Imvo been enabled to examine this diaeaae moat 
thoroughly, It exists iti the armpit, and iu thin hot- 
bed grows muHt luxuriantly. The hair becomes 
I'liddeued, and lighter than the healthy hair. Ita fita- 
luunts are swollen ttnd knotted, and present a dull, 
dead nppearauoe. The masses aurronndiug the luiir 
itru N|iorea developed in groups of four, not unlike the 
(wrciuiB found in the stomach. They are the n jas of 
an inch in diameter. They live deep down in the root 
uf the hair, grow up with the filament, burst through 
the fibrous structure here and there, and finally dash 
ciut neur the point, and leave the hair broken as if by 
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an internal explcejion. Some ]jart3 of the coraate fila- 
ment are cracked througli, yet held together hy a. 
morbid concretion which aurroimda it. Ammonia, 
ether, and chloroform, are unable to dissolve this new 
material, and solutions of potash and soda that remove ' 
hair, leave this ma^ unaltered. It appears to be some 
product of the inner transparent root-sheath— some 
morbid material, the result of irritation, caused by the 
pi-esence of a parasite. Dr. Paxton's account of this 
disease ia so lucid and true that I prefer to copy from 
his paper published in the Journal of Cutaneotia 
Medicine, vol. iii. p. 133 : 

" The affected hairs are of a lighter colour than 
those which remain norma!, and are also swelled and 
knotty, and have a dull, gelatinous appearance. This 
deformity usually commences a few lines a,bove the 
bulb, and extends over the whole remaining length of 
the hair ; but in some cases a much smaUer part is 
affected, or there may be only a few isolated knots. 
The swelling depends mainly on masses of foreign 
matter attached to the hair in more or less of its cir- 
cumference, but not usually surrounding it anywhere. 
They are so closely adherent that a transverse aectioa 
may be readily made wFthout detaching them. Xn its 
more central parts such a section does not exhibit any- 
thing abnormal, but at the circumference the hair 
structure is seen to be frayed out, fibres passing into 
the masses of foreign matter which here cover it on 
both sides. In structure these masses are granidar, 
with an obscure appearance of lines radiating out- 

" In order to examine the snrfkce of the hair and it* 
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relatioa to the masses of foreign matter, some prepara- 
tion is necessary to render tLftin sufficiently traiis- 
paront. The IbllowiDg pkn aeems to give the best 
results : The hair is first boiled in ati'oug anlutioa of 
ammonia ; then, after it liaa been carefully dried, it is 
heated with ether and chloroform successively, in order 
to remove all oily particles. After it has again been 
diied it is laid on a slip of gloss in a drop of strong 
glyceiine and heated. In a portion of hair which ie 
thus prepared, the imbricated scales which form the 
cortex in its normal condition ai-e absent ; the more 
superficial fibres of the shaft are ruptured, as if by a 
force from within, ajid imbedded in the extraneous 
matter. In soue cases the disintegrating proceaa 
extends much further ; indeed most of the affected 
hairs are broken off near the point. The fi-acture in 
such cases is ragged and brushlike. In other instances 
the shaft is ciucked through, and the fiagments only 
held together by the new uiaterial, as by a femile. 
There in the same granular appearance on the surface 
and obscure radiated stmcture internally lis we have 
seen in the tranavei'sij section, but there is nothing 
which can be identified as spores. In specimens which 
have not been treated with ether there are little 
roundish bodies which have very much that appear- 
ance ; but as they disappear in the course of prepara- 
tion, it is to be presumed that they are merely oil- 
globules. When one of these haira is examined in a 
drop of water, after a short time minute particles are 
thrown off and exhibit rapid movements. When 
treated with solution of iodine, the foreign matter 
becomes rather mote deeply coloured tlian the hair ; 
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but when sulphuric acid is added, it does not give the 
reaction of cellnlofle. If an affBcted hair is heated lu a 
drop of liquor sodse ao as to destroy it, the concretions 
remain, and may still be observed retaining their out- 
liue, and faintly exhibiting a granular stnicture after 
the hair has entirely disappeared. They are, however, 
more altered by solutiona of cauatic alkahea than the 
tubes of favUM, which indeed seem to be almost inde- 
structible by these means. I have not yet succeeded 
in making this parasite germinate. When laid on a 
glass alide in a drop of syrup and snpplied with water, 
the small moving particles increased much in number, 
but underwent no further development. These haira, 
when laid on slices of radish, and kept on moist sand 
under a bell-glass, were soon covered with tufts of a 
min\ite white mould,* the spores and mycelium of 
which were so numerous as to obscure any proper 
growth from the parasite. In one instance it appeai-ed 
that there were some coarser yellowish threads pro- 
dnced at the same time, but they were not auffieientiy 
distinct to justify any positive conclusion as to their 
origin. Notwithstanding my want of succeaa in this 
respect, I think that no doubt can exist as to the 
parasitic origin of this disease. The injuiydone to the 
shaft of the hair is precisely such as would be produced 

" The oooarrenco of tliis mould, which in very diatinot from 
auch of tha many lands as I am familiar with, is mainly 
iatereBting from the fact that it was also oonatauOy prodnced 
when an undoubted fimgua woh plaoed in similar cirouinataacoB 
under anolher beU-glaaa. In the preacnt ease it certainly 
ociginated on the hair parasite, and only subaequBntly apiea4;B 
to the raditilu 
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by ft growth originating jnst below the BaiToce, and 
baratiDg outwards by its mcreasing bulk. The resem- 
blance in this respect to the growth of the epiphylloua 
ftingi ia too marked to be overlooked. Then the 
peculiar structure, granular on the am-face, obscurely 
fibrous internally, much resembles that of the denser 
parts of some fungi. It is*, howeverj very different 
li-om most of the fungi which have hitherto been 
described as infesting the hair and akin. It moat 
resembles that described by Dr. TUbury Fox in the 
Journal of Gittanstma Afedicine for July, 18G7 ; and 
indeed the resemblance is so considerable in some 
respects as to surest that they may be different forma 
of the same species modified by difference of habitat. 
I have not had an opportunity of examining the para- 
site causing the so-called gregavines ; but from Dr. 
Tilbury Fox's description they appear to differ in the 
following particulars : The Achorion Beigelii appears 
to consist of a sclerotioid mass, tlie cellular structure of 
which may be distinctly made out with a magnifying 
power of 200 diameters. It has its origin among the 
cort^ical scales of the hair, but no deeper ; consequently 
the shaft of the hair remains healthy, and does not break 
off in any case. It also appears to be confined to 
single isolated points on the hair, forming little knbta. 
The mass bears on its surface a considerable numl«r of 
large spore-like bodies which can be made to germinate. 
The parasite affecting the hairs of the axilla probably 
also consists of sclerotioid masses, but their texture is 
finer, so that the cells cannot be distinctly made out 
with a power of 500 diameters. It is also developed 
in the deeper structures of the hair, and hence pro- 
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duces greater altei-ationa in its structure. Tliere ia aa 
absence of the large spore-like bodies ; at any rate they 
are very Bcarce, and the mass does not readily undergo 
further development. It is not impossible that theae 
differences are caused by the difference of habitat, and 
they certainly are such as might be expected to exist 
between a plant oeoupying so exposed a station as the 
Bcalp, aad a dweller in the tropical heat and moisture of 
the axilla. Whether this ia or is not the case, and 
what are the botanical affinities of tliis parasite, it is 
vain to speculate until it can he made to germinate 
and bear fruit in a satisfactory manner. 

"I have found Hn instance in which the hair vras 
coated from the bulb upwards with a membranous 
coating, continuous below with the white cuticlar 
matter bo often withdrawn in extracting a hair, and 
above becoming more and more granular in texture 
and passing into the concretions of foreign matter. 
This would appear to suggest that the condition I have 
described is merely an exaggeration of that in wliich 
portions of the lining of the hair-follicle are dmwn up 
upon the hair. — Todd and Bowman, " Phys. Anat.," 
vol. I. p. 419, 2Qd edition. 

" This hypothesis, however, would not be com- 
patible with the stability exhibited by these concre- 
tions vhen exposed to the action of caustic alkaliea, 
nor would it account for the peculiar broken condition 
exhibited by the deeper structures of the hair, espe- 
cially as such a coating would tend to protect the 
surface of the hair fi-om the constant attrition, which, 
as Mr. Ei'asQius Wilson has observed, is frequently the 
cause of a peouliai* roughnessi &ud &^^«;\i'^<f. (i^ cm^'^<%'''q 
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the hair of this region. It is not impossible, on the 
parasitic hypothesis, that the presence of growing 
mycelium in the interior of the hair-follicle may stimu- 
late the cuticle to increased growth, and that the im- 
perfectly formed mycelium may be further developed, 
and produce disruption of the fibres of the shafl of the 
hair beneath this covering." 




BEIGBUI, OR CaiQKOV fOKGUS. 

About five years ago the papers were ftiTI of a n 
discovery. A nondescriprt creation had been found 
upon a piece of hair refuse, and this had become a 
bngbeat to the ladies. The fair sex shook theit heads 
and talked secretly one to another of a certain, unde- 
fined something between an unmentionable insect 
sometimes found upon children's heads, and a toadstool 
in the fields. The hard names of episoa and entozoa 
crossed their lips, and each lady eyed her neighbour's 
coiffure with something akin to fear. At last the fact 
was stated — a certain creature had, like a wild beast 
from a menagerie, escaped from the intestine of a 
cockroach and taken up his abode in the chignon of a 
blonde beauty. His name was " Gregarino," and like 
a bogie, for months he kept the fair sex in fear. What 
with cholera in the air and gregarinea in the chignon, 
the beau monde were kept in suspense for some long 

All this commotion came from a very small incident. 
A cei-tain gentleman, well up in the microscope, was 
walking through a large wholesale hair warehouse in 
the City of London, when amougit tlw t^-cisa wst.- 



>e burnt, he spied a piece- of hair covered 
with kuots. He asked to be allowed to take this dirty 
piece home with hiiu, in order to examine it. Pro- 
fesBor Lindeiuan, of Petersburg, had just published a 
paper, in which he asserted that he had fonnd gre- 
garioos in human hair. Prom hia description, thia 
portion of Genuaa hair agreed wibb the account, and 
iti a few weeks all the world was wise. Dr. Beigel 
and Dr. T. Fox took up the matter, and made known 
to the public the resultB of their examination. They 
were these : Tliat these nodes of the hair were- wit 
animal productioiia at ali — not greijarinet, but vegetable 
fvaigi. 

Dr. Beigel ptit these nodosities in n saccharine 
solution, and exposed them to a modevate temperature 
till tliey altered their shape and grew. Cell added to 
cell until the fungus branched out and became a 
miniature tree. Upon his own arm did Dr.. Beigel 
propagate this epiphyte, and it flourished for a fort- 
night remarkably well. Dr. T. Fox germinated it in 
water, and Mr. Lankester grow it in soup. 

These parasitic fungi have not yet been seen as s 
disease upon the human body, but you will observe 
a resemblance to the disease Just described, Morbus 
Paxtoaii, The following is Dr. T. Fox's views of this 
parasite : 

" But now to the descriptiou. If we take a hair 
on which tlvese parasitic fungi are found, we notice 
little dark knots the size of pin-points, surrounding 
the shall, especially towards the point - they are 
difficult to detach, and suiTound the hair equally in 
all direqtious. They may be scraped off with a little 



trouble. If a hair be placed under the microBcopo, 
with a quartei'-inch objective, there will be observed 
fungus — foi" it is evidently a fungus — made up of two 
forma ; one in the centre composed of cells undergoing 
a transformation to the changed or mycelial condition, 
and a second coneiating of large round and oval spores 
— the gporular phase. The spores are very large, as 
lar^ a.^ the finest of the achorion ; they have distinct 
nuclei. On adding water to the fungus little granules 
are detached, and float away in active motion from 
the mass. These granules are clearly an early stage of 
the more developed condition, and co3iRtitute a fruitful 
source of propagation. Many of the larger cells 
resemble torula veiy closely ; indeed, they could not 
be distinguished. The whole of the mass is outside 
the hair, the structure of which is healthy ; its cuticle, 
however, is intimately connected with the cellular 
aggregation, its scales intermingling with the granules, 
and it is detached when the mass is roughly handled, 
and torn away fram the fibrous structure of the hair, 
leaving the shaft somewhat roughened. Now I have 
found these masses in an early stage taking origin 
■within the empty envelopes of the ova of the pediculi 
The remnants of the envelopes are often to be found 
intermingled with the parasitic masses ; and as the 
latter grow larger, the traces of the former grow less 
and less, and finally disappear.. This observation 
would lead me to think that the germs of the fungus 
find the ghttinous material, that causes the adherence 
of the ova of the pedicnius to the hair-shafi;, and the 
envelope itself a favourable nidus for tbeir derelc^ 
ment ; and this is the more evident from the feat ti ~ 
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tlie hair itself ia iinicvaded and healthy, anil tho 
parasitic vegetation is found on hair which has grown 
on the head of subjects of Tigorous health,^ — Bubjecta 
therefore not liable to parasitic disease, or to offer an 
inducement to the lodgment and development of fungi 
or algie. The original source of the germa of the 
fungua in question is uncertain ; it may be the water 
used for washing, or tlie rectum of the louse, as 
suggested : that is a point demanding further inquiry. 
That the ova remains furnish a fitting nidus, under 
the influence of heat and moisture, I have little 

" Tlieae cell-sttucturea found on the hair can be 
made to develop, for they seem to be in that very con- 
dition which is most favourable for rapid and free 
growth, and it is possible that, under varied influences, 
many different appearances may bo produced. Tho 
aspect of the growth on the hair is wholly that of a 
fungus. Placed ia water, the cells enlarge and sub- 
divide, get filled with granules that move around 
within the cell-wall, and assume a greenish tint ; in 
fact, take on the appearance of an alga. My friend 
Mr. Ray Ijinkester has grown them in soup, and 
I have -watched them germinating in water, liquor 
potassiE, and sugav-and- water. 

" Tlie general results are as follows : The cells or 
outer portion of the mass sepn on the hair undei^o 
continuous subdivisions, bo that we have double, triple, 
quatemate cells, and oftentimes a mass not unlike 
Burcina ; in fact, certain conditions that give counte- 
nance to the view I have elsewhere enunciated, that 
sarcina ia a form of penicillium. The subdivisions ore 
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from l-4000th to l-3000t}i of an inch in size. They 
become filled with granules that enlarge into cells, and 
we have as a result large free cells filled with young 
ones. These brood-cella become covei-ed over with 
proceflsea resembling cilia, move about, and subse- 
quently discharge their conteiitw, which in turn give 
origin to the early condition of the fungus. In some 
of the large cells, processes like pseudopodia are put 
forth. The mycelial or central portion of the mass on 
the hair steadily develops, until it produces a vigorous 
crop of chained cells, the terminal filaments of which 
exhibit appearances identical with the fructification of 
oTdium. 

"I have thought this brief history of the 'new 
fungus ' would be interesting to the readers of the 
Cutaneoits Journal. The power to produce disease 
depends upon the implantation of the early phase of 
the fungus upon the scalp or sui'face of an ilbnourished 
, person of early age, I have no hesitation in saying, 
' under these circumstances, a parasitic pityriasis or a 
severe form of tinea would result. Of the nature of 
the parasite I entertain not the least doubt, and what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, the figures I have 
given attest the fact that it belongs to the same class 
as the achorion and the oldium. The most interesting 
feature is the cycle of changes through which it runs. 
We have in one direction an assumption of an algal 
form ; then amcebiform changes, a nursing or brood 
condition, as it wore, which gives origin to the early 
granular or sti-omal form of fungus." — (Journal of 
Gutaneotis Medicine, vol. i, Ko. 2, p. 176.) 




This disease li&s a. strange history. It derives its 
cognoiaen from plicarv, to knit together. ' 
are supposed to have had some ktiowlego of this 
aSeotion. The mythological crowns of the Furies — 
the giant Gorgon's head and the snaky locks of the 
Medusa — give some alight notions of such a state, 
a familiar with it ; — 



" This is tliat very ATab ^M 

That plaits the manes of hoFsea in the night ; ^| 

And hakes the elf-louka in foul sluttish hairB, ^H 

Which once untangled, niiioh mirfortime bodes." ^ 

Jtomeo and Jiilitt, act i. ao. i. 

Some think that this disease was brought into 
EuMpe by tlie people who fled from the Mongolian 
Tartars ; others that it developed in the snowy Alps. 
Whether its cradle was in Russia, or Savoy, we know 
that it grew and lived in Poland and Livonia, and 
still thrives there. Eace has more to do with its con- 
tinuance than climate. Germans who inliabit the 
vicinity of the Vistula, and Russians who belong 
to the original stock of the Poles, are untouched. 
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whilst the natives suffei: greatly. The 
baa alwaja had ati antipathy for water. Among the 
muimtain parses it has travelled, touching the en- 
feebled and ditty, whether auimai or liuman. Even 
the beautiful turtle-doves have not escaped the grasp 
of thia filthy blood-hound. It has at last taken up ita 
permauent abode in Poland. It appears to be caused 
by two conditions— enfeebled health and dirt. A 
prediaposing tendency, and an exciting cause. 

Symptinna. First, a severe attack is ushered in, by 
general malaise ; theti a shiver mna through the frame, 
diving deep down into the very marrow of the bones. 
The scalp begins to swell. A red, tender, bleeding skin 
follows. Inflammatory products, with sanguineous 
discharge, appear amongst the tangled hairs ; and 
dust, ointment, and pediculi make up a horrible look- 
ing inass. The eyes, eyelids, and whiskers rot in like 
manner, and the furies often leave not the victim till 
every coniate filament in the body and every finger 
and toe-nail is destroyed. Then oomeu the crisis — 
recovery or the grave. If the former, the diseased 
mass is pushed off the head, like a hideous mask. 
Erasmus Wilson saw a quantity of matted hair which 
had been caat from the head of a Polish lady of noble 
birth. If convalescence be once established, the 
recovery is often speedy. 

Parasites appear to be the foundation of thia affec- 
tion. The tricophyton sporuloides has been found in 
the hairs and epidermis. The fungus dives down into 
the root of the predisposed, and commences ita irri- 
tating process. The germinal mattor at the base of 
the bulb of the hair, instead of losing its vital e 
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as it does Id Leulth, by eJabonLtiug tLe posaive hair- 
filament, andergoea uo change of consolidation, but 
pushes up cella laden with bloody fluid, which oozea 
from the [jores. Soft, and saturated with sanguineous 
matter, the haire cohere, and form an inextricable 
maas. When felted together it has been termed 
plique en Jiiasse, Sometimes the hairs curl, and form 
distiuct locks ; it is then called plique midli/orme, but 
at others the long tangled morbid filaments hang dowa 
the back like the tail of a horse ; it then assumes the 
name plique en ijueui. 

Any attempt to sever this morbid union produces 
pain aod great exhaustion. 

There is a condition of plica in Poland, a modifica- 
tion of the above, which the physicians rather delight 
in than abhor. They look upon it amch in the same 
light as the frequenters of some of oar hydi-opathio 
establishments do a boil ; as a ci'tsia much to be 
desired. Hence they rather foster the disease than 
attempt to prevent it. When the hair begins to mat 
the friends commeuce to rejoice ; the patient secretly 
feels that it will keep hiin in health, much in the 
same way as elderly people in onr laud glory in the 
continuance of an ulcer upon tlie leg. They fancy 
that it carries o£f bad humours. There would be 
more peace in the world if it did ! 

Dr. Kaciborski read a paper at the Academy of 
Medicine, and exhibited an enormous plexus of hair, 
which had been removed from a demented clergyman 
in Poland, who, by seven years of neglect, filth, and 
melted wax, had contrived to grow his own coiffure 
like some of the African dandies. He had succeeded 
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admirably, and produced a rancid mass of corruption. 
Nature, disgusted with aiicli an excreacence, had 
thrown it off, mucli in tke same way aa she does a 
damaged nail or a gangrenous limb. 

A. case of this kind was brought before the Patho- , 
logical Society of London, and was aubmitted to a i 
committee of scientific men to examine, and give their | 
opinion upon. The foJlowing was their report ;— 
" The mass was composed of skia casts, claws, and 
other fi'agments of lice, escremeuta of lice, patches of 
sweat exudation, and fatty matter; fragments of hair,' 
Hporulea of ftingua, portions of vegetable matter, 
anteniite of pediculi, fibre of wood, various foreign 
bodies of uncertain natui-e, flakes of dried blood, and 
eggs of pediculi" — Pathological Society's " Transac- 
tions," vol. xvii. 

A pretty cumpound of neglect and want of cleanli- 
ness was this ! A week's soaking in water wonld cure 
this condition. 

TreaCmenl. Wholesome food, change of air, 
cleanliness. Remove the diseased portion of hair, and ' ' 
apply cold water ad libitum. 
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There is a natural colour in hair, a Bliade character- 
istic of the human as much as the blush or bloom of a 
flower. Some may poaaesa tjie goldea hue, others the 
sable tint ; one the flaxen, another the rich red colour. 
ThiH is all consistent with health. Sometimes one 
lock differs in colour from the surrounding filamentfl, 
and is the product of some chromatogenous change. 
This is called " Ttichonosis decolor," 

How constantly ai-e we consulted by patients who, 
in the niidat of a luxuriant crop of jet-black hair, have 
a pie-bald streak, which they are compelled to dye. 
This is not uufiequently produced by some injury to 
the scalp in early life, or by pityriasis capitis of long 
standing. 

We sometimes witness cases where the whole hair 
of the head changea coiour. After a serious illness 
this is not uncommon, Alibert records two cases in 
which a head of bright red hair replaced one of dark 
brown ; another where one of deep black took the 
place of a brown. Grey hair has been known to fall 
ofi" in the aged and jet locks to take its place. 

In the Annual l^egieter, 1774, jwigo -144, we find 
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the following : "At "Vieana, Mr. Nnzarella, aged 105, 
ft few months before his death had new teeth, and his 
hair which had been grey by age became black again." 
Mr. Villerme records a case of a young lady who 
iad seen thirteen years of life roll by, when one winter 
the hair of her head departed and left a painful blank 
"behind. But some months after the sterile craaium 
began to grow a black-coloured wool in one, and brown 
Lair in another part of the head. But the dark and 
■ the fuscous soon blajiched in the light, and after it had 
reached the length of a few inches some fell off, while 
the remainder was half white and half chestnut. 

Three eases of ringed hair are on record. This ia not 
uncommon in the animal world . The ichneumon and 
theijuillof the porcupine are goodspecimenaof the same. 
The first case was observed by Professors Schnltze and 
£aum, the second by Dr. Landois, and the third by 
Mr. Erasmus Wilson. We shall give a short account 
' of the case under the last gentleman's care, read at 
' the Eoyal Society, March, 18C7. The hair was taken 
from the son of a gentleman. He was delicate, but 
not diseased. His age was seven years. " Every hair 
of his head is brown and white in alternate bands, 
looking aa if encircled with rings ; and tliia change of 
aspect extends throughout the whole length of the 
liair, and gives to the general mass a curiously speckled 
character. 

"When this hair was examined microscopically, the 
cylinder was fovind pretty uniform. The white seg- 
ment was opaque, and the dark shade transparent. 
The filament was formed of a series of perfect and 
imperfect calls alternating ; the one representing the 
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sleeping hairs, the other the wakening period." So 
Hjr. Wilson believes. 

Eble writes of blue and green hair, bat the owners 
of it worked in certain mines. Green hair has been 
observed in those who work in copper mines, and blue 
in those of cobalt. This is simply the dust clinging 
to the hair and thus colouring it. Dr. Beigel has* 
examined the case of a labourer in an indigo ware- 
house, who consulted him. He had had blue hair for 
twenty years, and when he ws^hed his hair, which 
was not often, he was a living blue-bag to the water. 
Under the microscope this careful observer saw small 
particles of indigo clinging to the grey hairs. These 
could be scraped off, and the hair underneath was seen 
to be silvered and aged. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
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PiTTitiAS[S is a disease of old standing. Hippocrates 
gave it its name, from the Greek pitura, Ijran, on 
accouut of its resemblance to the bran of wheaten 
flour. From his time till now this condition has filled 
the pockets of the hair-dtreaser with gold. The nos- 
trums for dandriff have been as numerous as pebbles-. 
upon the eea-shore. 

FityriaMB is simply an inflammation of the skin, in. 
whict scales ai-e thrown off in abundance. There is 
no discharge of fluid. Brj- as March duat, and quite 
as troublesome, it loves to form upon tile head, but 
does not object to live upon the eyebrows, or to 
descend lower and attack the whiskers or even the 
body. It evidences its existence by itching of the^ 
skin ; its heat^ by redness of the surface ; its destruc- 
tive power by tlie scales of dead skin that fall. 
neglected it sometimes produces falling off of the hair I 
and temporary baldueaa. As a rule the hair is repro- 1 
duced when the disorder disappears. The scales that 1 
fall in abundance, like snow in winter, are tliinjaTO-B-Vi^^ 



kyfi^eis T^koiL \rci i^kpr &re reoDePirttd b£ dotst as tikcy 
dbH Tbe Best cf ribi^ ^Bease is in libe deep la^rer of 
Tj^^ €«pdenxufi. An €Xoe» of oeDf: is oonstaziliiT 
ibrmed. az^ •« oaEffaatrrti}T ilira^rn off from the bodr. 
It if «ii berediacnr s^TdPtiaDL but 5s ofiien promked hy 
inrixwn, A lord brndhu m ocmiizi'iiftl scntdiixig, 
inrcsxnng ^«radbe&. cr raz^id pomades, noiT be liie 
ezm^g CKOBes. It is skore cDmsKm in ffroales than 
in TDen. ax>d in tLc»e wit^ long bsir. Tbe dark-liaired 
are more liaHe to this diseaste than the ligiit-haired, 
bat those '•iio have auburn locts it is loth to leaTe. 

There are fonr kinds of prtTTiasi& We shall con- 
cider but two in connection with our sab]|ect. The first 
we hare described. This dandrifT mar be confoonded 
with seborrhcBa, tor they are so mach alike. In sebor- 
rhoea, however, the scales are dull and dirty; in 
pityriasis they are white and 'pearly. In the former 
mischief the products are &tty and stick to the hair, 
while in the latter they are furfuraceous, and &11 finom 
the head as soon as they are formed. The parasitic 
difiease, tinea cireinata, has been mistaken for dandnff^ 
but the circular character of the epiphyte and the use 
of the microscope at once will settle a doubt. The 
dry stage of eczema and psoriasis of the scalp may 
mislead, but the practical physician will discern in one 
the moist crust, and iu the other the thickened 
derma. 

The tap-root of pityriasis lies deep down in the 
system. Nutritive debility is at the bottom of all this 
scaling. Often the secret hereditary something, which 
once lived in the mother and now appears in the child, 
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has existed, and therefore in our treatment we must 
not forget tonics, of which fat is the moat important. 
Iron, areenio, oil, vegetable food in suainier, water- 
cresaes, and salad mixed with olive oil and vinegar, 
will help the cure. If this disease be associated with 
piles, which it often is, rhubarb and geutioD will do 
mnch good. 

Externally avoid all irritation. Remember that we 
have an inflamed akia before iia. Let it be treated 
88 a . stubborn child^ — killed with kindness. " No 
scratching allowed," should be placarded upon each 
skull, and no brush should be permitted to interfere with 
the hair. Daily wash the scalp with new milk, and 
anothe the irritated surface with rose-water and glyce- 
rine. An ointment composed of solution of acetate 
of lead (Goulard's extract), two drachmB to one ounce 
of benzoated lard, applied night and morning, should 
be used at the ouset of the disease. When it becomes 
chronic, nothing does so much good as twenty grains 
of the red oside of mercury, mixed with one ounce of 
benzoated lard. If this fails, the nitric acid unguent 
will sometimes do good ; ten drops of the strong acid to 
one ounce of elder-Bower ointment. Sometimes one 
recourse to the diluted nitrate of mercury ointment, 
or the aramonio-chloiide largely diluted. The old 
boi'ax and camphor lotion does some service. Sulphur 
creasote, carbolic acid, bichloride of mercury, and j 
acetic acid, have all been recommended by the faculty, 
and deserve some attention. 

It is somewhat curious to look back upon tlieJ 
various modes of treatment adopted by the ancifinto I 
in this disease. Celaus calls it porrigo sicca, or drjr^ 
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ringworm, and recomiDctiila tbe Lead to be shaved, the 
hair to be frequently comljed if not removed, and the 
Rkin washed with niti-e and vinegar, or labdanum mth 
myrtle oil aud wine, The Arabians, especially Serapiim, 
ordered the patient to be bled, blistered, and purged ; 
aud if these remedies did not till the disease or the 
patient, Galen directed ai-senic to be well applied to 
the erujition, Panlua (Egiiieta tried to wash away 
the affection. He advised Cimoliau eai'th and water 
to be freely used, and the juice of the beet-root, with 
(rankinceuse, wine and oil, afterwards to be applied. 

There is an affection called "PityriastB PilariB." This 
disease does not aS'ect the head. It touches the 
hairy coveiing of the body and seals up the epithelial 
scales in the hair follicles, so that they cannot eacape. 
Imprisoned and uncomfortable, they begin to sweU. 
The orifice of the follicle becomes elevated and 
enlarged, and the akin looks like a nutmeg grater. 
These miniature mole-hills exist in groups upon 
the back, chest, aud abdomen, and contain in their 
interior epidermic cells and fatty matter. They 
chiefly attack young men of scrofulous habits, and 
might bo mistaken for ai'ue, but a hair grows upon th« 
siunmit of each tiny mountain and proclaims the 
disease. This condition gives rise to no itching or any 
other unpleasant sensation, but if left ali,UB will 
remain stationary for weeks. It often exists with 
enlarged glands, decay of bone, or scrofulous sores 
upon some part of tho body. It is generally a part 
of a diseased syatem, for, like the parasites, it rarely 
thrives iu a healthy being. 

TrentmiiJiC. Cod-liver oil externally, iotemally, and 
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eternally. As long as the patient lives the most 
nourishing material must be taken. A cachectic and 
consumptive under-cun*ent must be kept in check by 
the oil. Tar ointment is a good application to the 
skin, so is carbolic acid and glycerine — the carbolate of 
glycerine of the British Pharmacopceia. 




CHAPTER SIT. 



PHTUBIBIASI8, OR IO0SE DISEASE. 

No hintory of hair would be complete without tlus 
illMgiiHtiiig ibfieutinn being mentioned, especially- as it is 
lui olU u» lejiroaj', and, like dentli, attacks equally the 
jioor and rich. From tLe earliest days these minute 
umatureii Lave oooaaionally troubled mankind, &«m 
riiuriuiH upou tlie throne down to the lowest slave 
tlmt tilled the laud. How terrible must h&ve been 
tlio plague upon the clean, carefully- washed Egyptian.; 
the very dutit of the land to become living atoms of 
torture aud Uegi-aUation I Ko nation could t>e more 
partieulur in atilutions than the dwellers iipon the 
hanks of the Nile. Herodotus tells us that the priests 
uwmI to shave their heads and bodies every third day, 
for fear of harbouring a louse while occupied iu their 
nacrod ilutiea. No profanation was so great as for men 
to enter a temple to worship, with any vermin Upon 
tlieir persona. Hence the rules for daily cicansings 
wore most compuJaory. Josephus informs ua that tlie 
Egyptian people miserably perished from these vermin, 
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and that no ointment or wasli waE known tliat would J 
destroy them. 

Some Hebrew scholars have hinted that gnats ^ 
probably meant as the third plague of Egypt. They^ 
pin their iaith upon the Septuagint translation of the 
Soripturea, and translate the Greek word shniphea 
as gnats, or aphides, or wood lice. Mr. Bryant 
believes that the seventy wise men called togethei' by 
Ptulemy Philadelphus, to translate into Greek the j 
Holy Scriptures, suhatitiited for the Hebrew word ] 
kinnim the Greek skniphes, as being less det 
to the Egyptian king and people. In Exodua lice are ■ 
onmiatakeably mentioned, and by David, in the IDS'Ui f 
Psalm, V. 3), corroborated. In the Talmud also the I 
word kinnim is termed a louse ; for, in the " Treatise 4 
on the Sabbath," we find the following : " Aa 
man who slays a camel on the Sabbath, so is he who | 
slays a louse oa the Sabbath." 

The Jews were extremely particular in their Sabbatic J 
work, for a man might catch a flea upon that holy day, T 
but on no account was he allowed to kill it before the | 
sun sank to re^t. 

In the Zend Avesta, the oracle of the Fire Wor- I 
shippers, which is probably as old as Egypt, perhapB-1 
much older, these creatures are mentioned : 

" When they dress their hair on the corporeal world,'! 
cut the hair, pare the nails ; when they shear their J 
locks or their beards, then come together the Baevaa* 
to this polluted apot of the earth. Then come together 
to this polluted spot of the earth the Klira/etras, which 
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bittea finger through the door, and replied to hie 
iriend's inquiry, " You may see by my akin." This 
expression passed into a pi-overb amongst the pbilo- 
Bophera, and when affairs were goiog badly with them, 
they woidd thrust out their forefinger and reply, "Ton 
may aee by my akin." 

The louse is a home-loving creature. It does what 
Nelson advised every Eiigiishman to do, viz., its duty. 
Whenever one of these pretty insects " takes its walks 
abroad," it sti-ivea to secure a progeny to perpetuate 
its noble name. Letiwenhoeck put the procreative 
power of lice to a test. He took two of these insect 
ladies and put them into his stocking, which he wore 
day and night, that they might feast upon a physio- 
logiat'a blood. They throve well upon the experi- 
menter, and made themselves r)uite at home in his 
black silk stocking. In the course of a week, each 
female repaid her Lost by depositing fifty egjjs, and 
then had plenty left behind in store. In twenty-four 
days the children of these fair denizens of parasitic 
land began to lay eggs, so that the experimenter 
calculated that in two months these two lice produced 
eighteen thousand living creatures. Thia is the tribe 
to populate our colonies ! 

There are thi'ee kinds of louse inhabiting three 
different localities. These have an esprii de corps 
amongst themselves, and never trench on each other's 
domain. The head louse rarely leases its own neigh- 
bourhood, neither does the body louse its vicinity. 
The bead occupant tills its own aoi), and lives upon 
its bounty. It rarely takes a promenade down the 
■whisker ; neither does it favour the moustache or the 
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bi'iirU wltl] ita preaence. Silently, without sound of 
ti'uni|iot», it eends forth from the cwcipat ita lieges and 
itit luwB, und cuuses ol'teu much irritation and vexation 
by iti preeoiioe. ErnptionB begin to come npon the 
alciu upou which it walks, and the haira are somo- 
tiiiieH known to fall out. Then there cornea a dia- 
tiirbiinco, and one would think that a fire was at hand, 
for duliigea of water and soap begin to inundate the 
hiiiiy plantation, and destruction looms in the future. 

Tho louse is an insect of the order Anoplarge, 
(parasitic). Tt has six feet and two eyes, but no 
wiijgs. It han no mandibles, and cannot bite. It has 
aatonoee, and a liaustellum, by which it sucks blood. 
This is protruded into a pore of the skin (generally a 
sweat-pore), and the nearest capillary blood-vessel 
supplies it with ita food. 

ProfeHsor Scbjodte has given a fine account of this 
apparatus.* 

The pediculis capitis, which Uvea upon the scalp, 
will now occupy our attention. It loves to dwell in 
children's heads, and was believed by Linnicus to save 
them from disease ; but, imfoiiunately, he was wrong, 
for it is the cause oftentimes of impetigo of the head. 
This parasite deposits its ova upon the hair, and gams 
each one to the filament with a neat ck'ar tube of 
guni-like substance, which closely clings all round the 
hair, and forms a transparent cup in which the e^ is 
deposited. Oftentimes we cannot find the creature, 
but we know of ita existence by the presence of these 
nits npon the hirsute material. The ova spring into 

■ Vidi Natiirhistoriflk Tidflskrift, scr. 3, vol. iii. Copen- 
hugec, 1864. 
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life, and leave the casemeu'te cUDgisg to the hair. 
There are two othm" kinds — pediculis corporis, or 
body-louse, and (jediculia pubis, or crab-lonse — neither 
of which over leave the body and go to the head. In 
elderly people the body denizen is a great tormentor, 
and often produces prurigo. This waa the affection 
that vexed the Bpiiita and bodies of the Greeks. It 
lives in the flannel vest, or sleeps in the folds of the 
under garment. When it desires to dine, it marches 
forth from its warm cottage upon the human skin, 
Bucks the blood, has its fill, and then retires to rest. 

The pediLiilus pubis, or ci'ab-lonse, is tho pai-asite of 
young people — of adolescents. In childi'en it may 
live in the eyebrow and eyelash, and was described by 
Celsua. After childhood it wanders over the long 
hair of the body, visiting the beard and whisker on ita 
way to the armpit or pubis. It never goes beyond the 
frontal line, and leaves the head untouched. Now 
these creatures know what is good, and they have a 
preference for dirt. "If dirt be a good thing in the 
wrong pla^e," it certainly is so upon the body ; for as 
carion attracts the vultures and birds of prey, so do 
ill-noumhed and unclean bodies these vermin. They 
do exist in the healthy and cleanly sometimes, as the 
student of medicine can testify, but they leave no skin 
disease behind. 

Treatmsnt. Thales imagined that in water the 
secret of life might be found. Certainly the destruc- 
tion of parasitic life may be found therein. A warm 
bath, with plenty of soup and salt, night and morning, 
Trill do much to remove these plagues. An ointment 
of the white precipitate (am mo uio- chloride of mercuiy) 



I 
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of the British Pharamoopteia, well applied twice in tLe 
day, wiU soon effect a, cure. Chauge of raiment is 
frequently neceaaary. Some use turpentine, others 
calomel, to get rid of these peata. The Scottish bard 
Burns thought highly of red lead, and red precipitate 
of mercury ointment, for the cure of these oreaturea 



" My aooth 1 right bauld ye ijet your m 
Ah plmnp and gray as on j grozet ; 
Oh 1 for some rank mercurial Tozet, 

OrfeUredBmeddain; 
I'd gio ye do a hearty doae o't, 

"Wad dress yotur droddom." 
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Dr. Squire speaks highly of the ointment of staves- 
acre. Two drachma of the hruised seeds, digested for 
some time in one ounce of melted lard, and strained 
while hot. This remedy waa used by the Arabians 
many centuries ago. Alaahaiuvius and Rhasea extolled 
its virtuea ; Celsus, much earlier, prescribed it; and 
PauluB ^gineta directed for the cure of lice in the 
eyebrows that the part should be firat well washed 
with sea-water, and then one part of atavesacre and 
two of alum should be used frequently. These crea- 
tures have not nnfrequently been taken as a medicine. 
I saw an elderly man once who was suffering from 
malignant disease of the liver, and he had taken a 
large quantity of these vermin in jam, for the cure of 
the jaundice acoompauying that disease. Some nautical 
friend, in the plenitude of his affection, had prescribed^ 
and supplied this living remedy. 
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These may be dividKd into three kinds ; 

Morbus pilnris, or torpor of aecretiou of the sebi- 
parous glands. 

NurcoaJB f'oHiculorum j deficiency of aecretiou of 
the nebiparous glaiida. 

Stearrhcea, or aeborvhtea ; excess of secretioD of sebi- 
parouB glands. 



UORBUa PILARIS. : 

This consists of torpor of the Kebaceons secretion. 
A film of hardened sebaceous material closes the 
oiifice by which the young hair makes its entree into 
the world. The imprisoned filament, growing in spite 
of the windows of light being blocked up, twists itself 
into a spiral coil, and there it remains at the mouth of i 
the follicle waiting to be released. A number of these j 
twisted hairs push up the sun'ouiidiog skin, and if the I 
heads of these pimples are rubbed off, the deformed 1 
hnirs will appear. This condition exists chiefly upon I 
the body — the legs, thighs, and buck, Hnd is closely ] 
allied to Pityriasis Pilaiiji, if not identical with it. 
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Treatment. A good yellow aoap-waah is the beat 
remedy. If thia faila, solution of potash (Liq. Potaa.), 
after whicb, the nitric oside mereury of the British 
Fharma^ojioiia, diluted with twice ite bulk of benzoatcd 
lard, should he applied. 




t upon. 
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Narooaia foEiculorum is a condition depen^ 
a chronic iuflammation of the hair follicles. 

Thia disorder is prone to attack ■women and children. 
It evidences itaelf often by the presence of grey hai 
or falling off of the oomate covering. The hair ai 
looks dirty, as if snuff, or the particles that fl< 
the sunbeam, had settled upon it. The patient a 
cleanse the hair. If she brushes vigoro 
comes out in haudfula. If the scalp be ( 
amiced, masses of granular matter will 
around the mouths of the hair fijjlicles, or yellow 
dirty-looking beads threading the 
The more it is brushed, the woi-ae the Imir looks, i 
the furfiiraceoua scales being disturbed upon the s! 
hang upon the hair, and look anything but p 
and clean. The hair itaelf is parched and starved, i 
the root is dry. The moisture which i 
ought to i-eceive is stayed, the sebaceous materii 
which, in a normal state, keeps it beautifully oiled, J 
dried up ; so the poor filament, like a man withoi 
food or water, dwindles and dies. 

The treatment is simple. E^ual parts of olive o 
and lime water applied daily. Ablutions frequenn 
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aud wuU pin-forraed. After a fe«: d^ij-a of such 
appliances, nitric oxide of mercury should be used 
with benzoated lard in the profjoition of one scruple 
of the former to one ouace of the latter. 



STEAREHtEA, OR BEBORRHCEA. 

Steanhcea, from the Greek woi-d Hear, fat ; peein, to 
flow, is a sohacKOUS flux. It is a disease of the sebiparous 
glunda of the hair tollicles, in which there exitits an 
ftugniented secretiou of futty matter. It is soiuetiuiea 
aaauciated with loss of hair. It commences by itching 
of the skin, dryness of the tiaaueB, and fnrfuraceotts 
desquamation. Then the hair falls out, a sebaceous 
material is diatributed amongst thi; roots of the couiate 
etnicture, aud the head looks as if it were filled with 
dust or thick dirt. Sometimes a redness comes upon I 
the culicle, and the exudation is tinted with a siui 
colour. It attiK'.ka the head, the forehead, the n 
and the eyebrows, and leaves thtn yellow crusts ] 
behind, which consist of fat and epithelial ceUs. I 
This disease resembles dandrilf in the heiid, and is often I 
treated as such ; but upon esaminatioo a greasy J 
material exists instead of cuticular scales — in one 
lamince are like suet, in the other diy us dust, 

If it uttiick the eyebrows, the outer half is B( 
times left bald ; if the head, the hair refuses to grow 
well. The new filaments are lihort, thin, and deficient j 
in pigment. They look as if they were half-atarvei \ 
There is a toipor in the surrouuding structures, andiW 
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tho power of i*e|>air is impeded. The itching some- 
tiuios booomes intolerable. 

I'recUment, Internally, cod-liver oil and arsenic or 
iiH)n. Externally, liq. potassse diluted with twoDty 
])arts of cold water, glycerine and alum, nitric oxide 
of mercury ointment, and carbolic acid soap. The 
great thing is thoroughly to remove the crusted scales, 
with a little weak warm soda and water at first, and 
then apply tho various remedies. 



CHAPTER XYl. 



In the bumaB syatem we find the hair follicles placed 1 
not perpendicularly in the skin, but obliquely. The ] 
direction of the filaments is governed by ia,wa as pre- 1 
cise as those of the teeth. Upon the bead, the cri 
is the centre from which radiates ail the hair i 
regular symmetrical order to the circnmferenee. 
OccaaionaUy we find two centres— the hairs then con- 
verge in the middle line of the head. On the fore- 
head the downy haira proceed from a middle vertical 
line ; at the iwat of the noae is another starting point, , 
and BO all over the body there exist various centre 
pole stars around which the hairy world liTes and j 

Sometimes, however, we have to deal with rebellions ' 
Bubjeots, who, like ruffians in the world, disobey I 
the lawa. The disease termed Trichiaxie C'iliorum 
ia one of them. For many centuries truant haira ] 
have been dwcovered occasionally growing upon the 1 
eyelids in a contrary direction to their compeers.. J 
Instead of being a protection, they are the source of 1 
irritation to the eye. Hairs in health grow out- ^ 

rds ; these grow inwards, and rub against the eys- 
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biill, giving riKC to nincli discomfort and ofteo to 
inflammation, Galen iind a very summary way <rf 
dealing with these iiitrudera ; lie writes thus ;— 

" Having first torn out the haira which iiritate the 
eye, anoint tlie part immediately with the blood of a 
frog by itself, or with the aahes of a white chamelion, 
or the blood of bugs." 

Celsus coolly recommenda — 

" An iron needle, thin and hroad, like a spathii,* 
must be put into the fire, and when it is i-ed-hot the 
eyelid being lifted up in such a manner that the 
offending lashes are in view of the operator, it must be 
passed from the angle close to the roots of the hair, 
till it move over the third part of the eyelid ; then it 
must he applied a second and third tiuie as far a,H the 
other angle. The consequence of which is, that all 
the roots of the hairs being burnt, die away." 

He also advises a needle to be threaded with a 
woman's hair, then to be passed through the eyelid, 
Mid the rebellious hair to be fastened back to the skin, 
and kept tied till its stubborn will has been bent. 

Our ti-eatment has not luuch changed in seventeen 
centuries. We seize these intruders with a pair of 
ciliary forceps, root them out from the eyelids, aud 
with caustic destroy their follicles. This is a very 
easy thing to write, hut no trifling matter to perform. 
To lay hold of a stubborn hair and extract it without 
breaking it, requires a skilful hand and a well-made 
instrument, for if the filament be frao-tured, the stump 
remaining occasions more distress than did the full- 

• Spatha was a knifa eoilmg in an acute point and don 
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grown Iiair. A bettev plan is to apply to the papillse 
of the eyelash, pure liquor pota.^s«. This requires I 
cantion, leat the eye be injured. A needle moistened ' 
with the Bolntioa should he carefully placed in 
direction of the papillpe. Slight inflammation follows ] 
this application, and in a few days the hairs fall o 
or can be easily removed with the forceps. If 
bunch of these lashes turn into the ball, they may be ] 
destroyed by a depilatory carefolly used. A fine 
polished steel spatula should be placed between the 
lid and the eyeball, and the sulph-Lydrate of calcium 
should he applied to the roots of the lashea and allowed ^ 
to remain for a, few minutes, after which it should b» ] 
carefully washed away with a moistened sponge. 
After this operation the hairs will die. Sometini 
the whole lid turns inwards ; it will be necessary then I 
to operate with the knife, Celsus recommends such a 
operation, and describes minutely the way to perform it 

Trichiaida Coacta is a disease of poverty or wealthy- t 
spoilt children. It is a condition of neglect and dirt, I 
If Lair be left uncleansed or uncombed, it is prone to i 
become matted together, the filaments interlacing iintilj I 
like the Gordian knot, it must be cut through and I 
removed. It is not unlike the mild forms of plica I 
polonica, but the hair when cut does not bleed ( 
exude liquid material. In loug illnesses, especially in I 
women, we sometimes get this condition, and not u 
frequently in children who have become bed-ridden j 
from hip-joiat disease. The scissors well applied i 
the remedy, and soap and water freely used generally I 
effects the cure. The hair should be kept well oiled I 
and combed to prevent a 




The colour of hair ia inSuenced by climate, but much 
more by geographical distribution. Nations do not 
much change. The physique of the English people 
is lunch the same now as when Julius Ctesar landed 
ujioii our shorea. It is true that Scandinavia, Den- 
mark, and Germany have sent their sons into onr land, 
but they have only altered the language, not the people. 
Ceit aud Saxon are one race, lu separating the dark 
from the liglit-haired, one has simply to draw a line 
from the north of Ireland to the Himalaya mountains, 
and to the north will be found the tall fair people ; to 
the south, the short dark race of mankind. But some 
may remark that it ia the effect of lieat — that climate 
is everything in the production of colour. Not so ! 
Because, if we go farther north than Denmark, to the 
upper part of Norway, we come to the dark Laps — a 
Mongolian race distinct, yet not unlike the black 
southerners. Professor Huxley divides the European- 
Asiatic continent into three belts. First, the dark 
Laps ; second, the fair Celts ; third, the dark Celts. 
The great mass of mankind ia dark. Dr. Eeddoea 
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foimd amongst the Engliali people that out of 726 J 

women that he examined, 23 were red-haired, 93 fair, -1 

33 black, 240 brown, 336 dark brown. My own. I 

observatioua were among both sexes, and in 684 cases I 

I found 18 red, 13 auburn, 34 black, 148 light brown, I 

471 dark brown. Fifty-Bix of these had light brown I 

hair and rtid be^rdn. ■ 

In the present day, the human family has been I 

divided into the following races : — I 

Caucasian, fair skin, hair of varied colour, fine, 1 

long, and curling ; beard abundant. I 

Mongolian, sallow olive-coloured skin, hair long and I 

straight, of a dark colour ; beard scanty or none. I 

EthiopiaHf dark skin, hair ciisp, black woolly. fl 

Malay, skin reddish brown, httlr black, eoai'se and 1 

link. I 

American, brown or copper-coloured skin, hair longl 

and lank ; scanty beard. I 

Papuan, purplish colour of skin, harsh ; hair wiry, I 

coai'se and friizled. I 

The white-skinned have straight and flowing hair, i 

and can grow a luxuriant beard, whilst the brown 

human auiiital must go without this chin appendage. 

The ancients believed in tem|ieraDients ; that the 
colour of the hair and the hue of the eye betokened J 
man's moral qiialities. Aristotle writes :-^ 

" Weak hair betokens fear, and strong hair, courag*J 
The people of the I^orth are generally manly, and ha7«fl 
strong hair, while those of tlie West are more fearfdlj,! 
and have more flexible hair." 

The foUowei'3 of Galen Imd four temperamentB.^ 
PaiiluB (Egineta thus describes them : 




their hair is straight 
a. fall off. They can- 
prompt tb action and 



Boft, fleshy, rather hairy bodies 
aud yellowish, and does not a 
not endure watcliing. They a 
to anger, hut easily appeased," 

This would be termed the 
eourtiera come. 

" The cold aud moist have narrow cheata, hail 
bodiRS, soft white skins, feeble muscles, ill-fonni 
joints, and invisible veins ; their hair is lightish, 
especially in youth, and they do not become bald ; the 
more marked the temperaiiieut the lighter the hair. 

This may be called the pMegmatio. lAbourers 
soldiers belong to this class. The character apiritb 
inactive, and indolent. 

" The hot and dry are very shaggy ; the hair of their 
heads ia of rapid gi-owth, black, thick, strong, and 
curly, but they soon become bald : the veiua and 
arteries are large, the pulse stiong, the body firm, 
muscular, and lean, the skin hard and dark ; their ex- 
cretions are small, they require little aleep j they are 
active, passionate, and implacable.' 

Tliis may be termed the citoleric. Men of this 
are impatient, impetnoaa, and prone to qm 
Orators, generals, and ambassadors fit into thi 

" Cold aud dry, having a white skin, slender bodi 
fine muscles, not without some fat ; they hi 
joints and little hair, and what they have is tawny. 

The modems would assign to this class bkui 
Lawyere and parsons may rest here. The characterj 
timid, desponding, suspicious, aud alow to huaint 
Thw is the melancholic of Lavater. 
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Dr. Prithaid divides his map of hiimnnity into two J 
divisions ; one, the £iir or xanthous of the sanguine 1 
tempHi-ament, the other, the dark or melauoiia of the I 
choleric temperament. ] 

Dr. S|)iirzlieim divides hia living brethien into fou* J 
clH^Aes : 1 

Lymphatic, with pale white skin, fair hair, aud.l 
Fouiidneai of form. Intellectual power feeble anil I 

Sangidiie., with plnmp body, light or chestnut bait,,] 
blue eyes, great activity of the arterial system, and of i 
un animated cnuntenimce. These are easily afi'ected 1 
by external inipreasions, and possess greater energy 1 
than the fonner. I 

SUioug, with black hair, brown or yellowish skis, 
black eyes, firm museles, and harshly-expressed forms. 
Their faeea speak, and they manifest general activity. 

Nervous, Fine thin hair, delicate health, general 
emaciation and sraallness of muscles. These are 
vivHcious in sensation — nervous and Bensitive. 

Bostook aitabliHlies five temperaments. I'aele writes 
lucidly hia views, but all point to the same sub-division. 
Lavater watched the changes that passed over the 
world like clouds across the sun, and he has given a 
larfre book to the public of hb experience. He thought 
that black /Mir indicated strength and a predominance 
of the bilious temperament, and took as his examples 
the Spaniard, Malay, Mexican, Indian, and Negro. 

He thought that red ludr betokened intensity of 
feeling and purity of character. This he termed th« 
sanguine, to which the Scotch, Irish, Swede, and 
Dane belonged. 



i 



The auburn tint told him of delicscr and refinement 
of tHHte, and if the miad be cultivated, fine moral and 
intolloctunl powers. Thia was the lympluuia The 
OunnaiiM, DnnoH, and Anglo-SajcoDB were quartered 
here. 

Dark hroton hair combined the strength of the 
lilack with the exquisite susceptibilities of the light- 
haived, and formed the beat. Of such are the Eoglish 
and Americau ra^sH. If the hair naturally parted in 
the niiddle, to him it indicated symmetry and beatily 
of KOiil — the lieiiutifiil feeling of the woman, with the 
thought of the man. Homer, Virgil, Shakspeare, 
Milton, Cloothe, Dante, Raphael, Titian, Hande), 
MoKBrt, Tasso, Chaucer, Bums, Keats, Hoffman, and 
Longfellow, belonged to this region. 

In crinkly, wavy hair, the laugh of vivacity and the 
exoitability of cheerfulnetia found a home. In straight 
hair, the stream of life flowed evenly, hone«ty of 
pui-pose, a clear head, and good natural talents 

The eyebrow epoke to Lavater, and he read in this 
hirsute arch the characters of men wi^h whom he 
lived. 

Tlie clear thick roof-shaped, over-ahadowing eye- 
brow, witliout wild bushiness, indicated a sound manly 
nature. It bespoke a mature understanding, but not 
original genius. Statesmen and counsellors have 
such. 

HorizorUal eyebrows denoted understanding, a 
capacity for framing plana, but coupled with a coldness 
L.lieart that made the true man shiver. 
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Wild eyebrows were never found with a miUl, ductile, 
pliable charaoter, 

Wavififf eyebi-owa, ahorc and thiuk, denoted a capa- 
cious memory, with ingenioua, flexile, mild, aud good 
characters. 

Thick black, stmng eyebrows, wliich decline down- 
warda, and appear to lie close to the eye, especially 
when they shade deep, dark eyes, are capable of doing 
any revengeful or wicked acta. 

There are certain genei-al outlineK of colour and 
countenance that so me what betoken the natural, 
moral, and mental condition of mankind. Education 
comes in and regidatea to some extent the ethical 
qualities, aud religion bends the aniuial passions into 
Bubiuission, until the natural tendency is obliterated. 
For instance, a sandy-whiskered man may be chajite, 
by strict watchfulness of thought, and complete sub- 
jugation of passion, and yet retain his blonde hair. 
The remarks, therefore, that I am about to make 
reapeetiug colour of comate material, will i-efer only to 
the natural tendency, not te the educational power or 
subjection. 

As a rule, they who have blonde hair are tendeF- 
hearted, (lossess bodily energy and moral force, yet are I 
easily overcome by charlatans and quacks. Ready to 1 
believe anything, and to act upon that belief. 

The possessors of fine black hair, accompanied by a 
dark skin, are pure and good. Sometimes strong ia 1 
will, always mighty in faith. 

Coarse black hair speaks of jiower of character, 
united with sensuality. 



Men who ai'e blessed with dtii'k browu fine hair, 
have less to resist than the blonde or the light brown. 
Naturally they are good, if well brought up. Sin may 
fight against tliL'tn, but the fine natural sensibility, 
uliitwl with great strength of characterj in able to nay, 
" Get thee liebiiid me, Satan." 

Coarse red haii; tella a tale of tendeocies to animal 
enjoyments and jiassiona. Such men amat be always 
on the alert, if they would keep themaelvea unspotted. 
Fine red or auburn betoken, when the owner is 
thoroughly well-educated, a splendid character ; a 
oajiatity for the highest enjoyment — a condition the 
best fr)r both worlds. 

A man with atilF, harsh, upright hair, that looka as 
if every filamunt was at enmity with ita neighbour, 
can, by patience and well-doing, sweeten the naturally 
sour disposition, and make honey out of vinegar ; the 
indiridital who, with orisp, ourly, or mossy hair (as 
the Greeks would tei-m it), can check the uatnral 
impetuosity and rashnesij, and becomes as sage as a 
philosopher, and twice as useful. 

Long, straight, STnooth, and glossy locks, denote 
eveimeas of diepoaition, a clear head, and a warm 
heart. Persons possessing such a coniate covering 
often have brilliant talents, accompiiiiied by slothful- 
uesa and want of energy. Nature evidently has 
blessed them, hub they often fail to bless them- 

We now come to disease in connection with colour. 
Dr. Beddoefi, of Bristol, has added largely to our stock 
of knowledge in this depaj^tment. The tables sub- 
joined prove that the light-eyed und fair-haired are, on 
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the whole, less subject to disease than the dark. The 
following had liglU eyes : 









COLOUR OF 


HAIR. 






Numbers 








observed. 


Red. 


Pair. 


Brown. 


Dark. 


Bluck. 


General population' 6000 


2-5 


12-1 


28-2 


12-7 


•6 


Hospital ditto 


1000 


3- 


10-6 


24-4 


16- 


•5 


Consumptive ditto 


166 


3- 


12- 


21-6 


17- 




Cancerous ditto . . 


66 


3-8 


6-8 


26-6 


9-9 


3- 


Insane ditto . . | 166 


2-2 


12- 


37-3 


12-2 


•3 



Those who had Neutral Eyes : 





Numbers 
observed. 
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Red 

6- 
3- 


Pair. 


Brown. 


Dark. 


Black. 


General population 
Hospital ditto 
Consumptive ditto 
Cancerous ditto . . 
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Dark Byes : 
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18-7 

19-6 

25- 

13-7 


3-2 
3-6 
8-4 
7-6 
6- 
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From these statistics we learn that the black-haired 



people are the most jirone to consumption, the brown 
type the least so. 

Killiet and Earther found dark hair more commrai 
amongst the tuberculoua caseB. Dr. Hyde Balber 
thought that acute rheumatism preferred the red- 
haired, but my owu ohservation does noc confirm that 
opinion. Amongst the sick I have found that the — 

Black-haired are prone to cancer, cataract, and con- 
sumptioQ. 

Dark brown are liable to acute rheumatism, disea.'iea 
of the heart, and eczema. 

Light brown to diseases of stomach and skin 
flfiections. 

Red get pleuriay, pneumonia, ague, and neuralgia. 

Blonde — to lupus, roseola vaccinia, and ui-ticaria. 

Auburn— pleurisy, pneumonia, asthma, and skin 
disease. 

Amongst children who are strumous, the red-haired 
predominates. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



" Ci.EASLiNEsa 13 next to Godlin 






" Even from the body's purity, the miod 
ReceireB ti Becret eympathetio aid." 

TAamioti. 

So thoiigbt the pagan Greeks and tlie worshippers 
of Osirie. Nothing contaminating could approach tlie 
altar. Homer represents Hector aa being afraid to 
make even a libation to Jupiter with unwashed handa, 
and declared it would be iwpioua while besmeared 
with blood to pay hia vows to the great god. In the 
Ion of £unpides we read : 

" Ye DelpbiaDB, miniatera of Phcebua, go to the 
ailvery waters of Castalia, and, having cleansed your- 
aelvea with its pure dews, then, go to the temples." 

E^ery person before attending a solemn sacrifice 
was cODipelled to be purified with water. Ablution 
of the whole body waa required for the celestial gods, 
but Bpriukliog was considered sufficient for the infer- 
nal deities. In the templea were placed vessels filleil 
with Kistiail water. Some of the worshippers pulled the 
haira from tlieir heads, and offered them to the goda. i 
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■, this coDiiitiou has not yet died out. 
Only last year, 8t. Ivan died in a luuatic aBylum at 
Moscow. This ancliurite made & sacred vow never 
to wash Ilia face, comb his hair, or change hifl dirty 
rags ; and when he passed away, the crowd of the 
lower classes whiaj>ered, or lamented in the market' 
place, this sad wail — " Ivan is dead ! Ivan ia dead !" 

The followers of Peter Mironoff in Rassia wash, 
themselves in quass (Bussian beer), and thr^n drink 
the slops.* 

Oleanliness ia essential for a healthy growth of hair. 
The filaments are not like weeds, requiring soil for 
their nutriment, but they live upon healthy blood in 
order to tlirive. Constantly do we find that gen- 
tlemen rarely wash their hair. " Bi-usbing is quite 
enough," was the reply of one of my patients, whose 
head had not been laved in water for ten or twelve 
years. " I have bnishes with long and short hairs, 
and these are washed daily," was the lejoinder ot 
another. Once a month at least should the whole cra- 
nium be washed, and then thoroughly dried. Nothing 
ia 80 cleansing as the yolk of an egg. This should be 
nibbed well into the roots, then washed out with warm 
water, followed by a cold ablution; the hair should 
then be dried with coarse towels. The next morning 
a brisk brush, or a little pomade or perfumed oil may 
be used. Friction polishes the hair aa well as bando- 
line or unguent; but with some "it ia too much 
troulile." Often in the nursery a little grease covers 
over a multitude of omissions, and we see children with 
their heads plastered with beai's grease or pomatum. 
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One of my littlu patients c 
to hia nurse, who whs relatiBg how rough the sea 
was: "Put some pomatum upon it, and it will soon 
be Binooth," 

Oleaginous substances are not detrimental to the 
growth of hair, and are only injurious when they 
coyer in dirt ; when they take the place of brualiing 
or cleanliness, then are they obnoxious. Veiy few of 
the pomades that have been examined b; us have 
contained anything harmful. One creiira (an Indian 
cream) possessed a large quantity of potash (Liq. 
potass.), but with this exception, all might be used 
with impunity. Castor oil, white wax, olive or almond 
oil, and spermaceti were the chief ingredients, per- 
fumed in various ways. Pliny, in ajwaking of the 
origin of perfumes, says that the Persians tirst used 
them to cuunteiuct the bad odouv of dirt about thdr 
persons.* So with many of the pomades examined : 

■ Tliis in not true, for the Fire WoraHpperfl were moat oare- 
fn] an regerde cleuilineBS. In their religious oracle, the Zend 
Avesta, we real) : " Three times let thsm waah the body, thien 
times let them wash the clothes, three times let them reoits the 
Oatha8."^VeDdida(l, iFnrgard lii. v. 6. 

And again : " The water weU flowing-, well waahing, dev- 
rable for both worlds." — Tacaa, ucxriii. iv. Si. 

Again, in one of their prayers, oleanlincs.' is imperatJTrfy 
taught: "If I bare omitted the recitation of the Avesta la 
mind, and also of strewing about hair, naile, and toothpicks, 
or not washing the haiidfl, oil the rest wliich helonga to tbe 
nntajory of dirt and corpses; if I have thereby cc 
the aiimcra, so repent I of all these sins, with thoughts, wordh 
and worliB, corporal end spiritual, earthly «a heavenly, -viVb 
the three words— Pardon, Lordl I repent of sin." — Ehor- 
(lah Aveeta, Pntet Aderbat, sly. 7. 
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they appeared to be sceuted highly to hide the rancid 
material 

Too hard brnshing tends to produce dandriff; so 
th&t I cannot agree with a celebi-ated hairdresser, who 
anaounced: "You cannot bruali the head too much, 
nor the hair too little." 

Ill' britahing the hair, the object is to oleanae it froni 
extiraoeoua uiateriale, aitch aa feathers, dust, dandriff, 
and concreted sebaceous material, which often oozes out 
upon the scalp, to make it smooth, and to bring truant 
haira into the right place, and set at_harmony discordant 
filaments. Sometimes when the head is upon the 
pillow, hairs get pulled out of their accustomed shape, 
BO they need gently drawing into the hairy roans. 
This is done with the hmah.. 

The comb ia the antagonistic agent ; what the brash 
brings together the comb parts — in the toachiuery, all 
work to one end. 

Cutting the hair, or polling it, as it was termed in 
the olden times. Absalom polled his hair once a year, 
the Egyptian once or twice a week. . The Greek and 
Roman youths apent much time in the barbera' shops, 
talking of the fashions of the day. Amongst the 
Eomans it was unlawful for any mortal either to pare 
his nails or cut his hair on shipboard, under a penalty 
of forty stripes, unless when the wind was wroth 
'with the waves. There are many superstitions still 
exiating regarding the cutting of hurr. Amongst some 
of the peasantry around Oreeuoek, it is considered 
unlucky to let hair lie ahont, or to throw it away. 
The country women pick up every hair and hura it, 
lest the birds should build their ne.its with it. Wo 
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to the unlucky being whose hair was thus used ! Thk 
In not unlike the Fire Worshipper's credulity, wlw 
uiiiployB u priest to hiirj the iucised locks that are mt 
fVoiii Ilia head, lest the devils should possess tbem 
uuil ourse the owner. Soioetiuies the loreloda 
wui'o cast upon the troubled waters to appease the 
wriith of the huwling Bturui. Norma teai-e a ha&dful 
t'roul her head, aud strewing it upon the warei, 
oxclaiuis,— 

"To appeaao thee, sea I t«ar 
This full gfaap of grizxleA hair ; 

Oft thy breath hath through it snag, ^H 

Softvniug til my magic tongue, — ^^H 

Now, 'tia thino, to bid it fty ^^H 

Through the wide oipanso of aky." ^^H 

An uld liDok published in Lonclun in 1664 recom- 
uioudN tlmt one should bathe when the moon is in 
(Jaiiuer, Libiu, AquariuB, or Pisces; and should cat 
thu hair off the head or heard when it is in Segittarius 
Kiid risoeu. Another old writer suggests that " chil- 
dren's hiiit Ethould be cut the last week in the moon." 
Hu one sees that Astionomy should be studied by all 
Imirdrc'sBers and physicians, if they would be wise, 
Uuleu was not tar wrong, according to these old 
imtliura, when he decluiiMi that every physician should 
possess a kuowledge of the celestial world, and that 
" tliose who were ignorant of it were no better thau 
homicides."*- Astrology and Astronomy were syno- 
nym ouh amongBt the ancients. 

It was not Nature's intention that we should leave 
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uncut, any more tban that we should permit 
\e nails to grow to their full length. The know- 
of triniraing was given just as much as the 
loqwttintance with fire, by which we could cook our 
The pauper Paraclete SchiSuhere, like the 
Maaarite of old, would not allow sciaaoi-a to approach 
hia locks. Hia hail- fell in masses upon his shoulders, 
oovei-ing them like a mantilla. St. Paid said it waa 
"ft shame for a man to wear long hair;" and parish 
priests and cIumBy friars have repeated this text until 
it has been worn thread-bare by passing through ao 
many fingers. Tillotaon, in one of hia sermons, 
said : " I can remember when the wearing of the 
hair below the ears was looked upon an a sin of the 
first magnitude, and when ministers genei-ally, what- 
ever the text was, did either find or make an occasion 
to reprove the great siti of long hair ; and if they saw 
any one in the congregation guilty in that kind, they 
would point hiin out particularly, and let fiy at hiui 
with great zeal." 

Tbei-e is still a canon extant, dated in 109S, which 
declares that they who wear long hair shall be ex- 
cluded from the church while living, and not prayed 
for when dead. 

Serlo, a Norman bishop, turned hairdresser, and 
cropped the whole of his congregation one Sabbath. 

Men and women should have the hair cut regularly 
about once a month. The ends of the hair split, and 
require to be snipped ofi'. The weak hairs require to 
be cue close, the pruning carefully applied. No one 
should attempt to keep his own cranial pai-terre 
cised, for every man becomes a fool when he is his own 
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doctor or lawyer. In triniuing the oomate covering, 
flkill and attention are required. Sharp sciitsora, and 
still aharjier eyes, are necessary for a eucceasful luur- 
di'esaer. Some filaments gi-ow faster than others, and 
need tc be cut back ; othera are impoveiislied, and are 
better ■ bnisiied out or epilated. Many hail's are 
victims to an artificial state of society — have been 
twisted and tortured by Dame Fashion, so that the 
soisaors and the comb must rectify their uneveu and 
ragged condition. Hair can bear a great deal of 
i-o'igh usage. None are so cruel to their locks as 
ladies, and yet how few lose them. They dye them 
with the strongest [loiaons, and yet they live. They 
scorch them with hot irons, and yet life is not put out. 
From early childhood, when screwed up iu curl-papen, 
to old age, whan covei'cd in with false hair, thette locba 
always look pert and fi«Bh. Neither crushed by 
fashion nor chilled by neglect, the hair grows silently 
night ttnd day. One week: in wild luxuriance, it ii 
allowed to assume the boucle cascade'oMS, the next 
combed back iu the form of the Kusaiao bandeau ; 
sometimes in the bandeau Grecque style, the short 
hail's dance upon a carpet of their flattened neighbovirs, 
<ir are half strangled by being tied up into a doubde 
Grecian knot ; one season covered with jewels and pow- 
dei-ed A la mode de Dauhigny, another time converted 
iuto a Dnbany coiffure, — and all these changes the hair 
endures without breaking, fretting, or dying — auoh ia 
its patience. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



It is a {jeculiarity in Nature that the human is always I 
deuirisg what it doea not possess. If, like Dido, 
golden ijlanienta liangfrom tLe brow, the lady will try 
to make them black ; if sahle hair grows, then she will 
loDg for the blonde tresses of Atalanta. Piom Astyages 
ujion the throne down to the servant-maid that cleans 
the dooi'-steiJS, we see the tendency to hide Nature's 
inileBtonas hy jmntiag them blaok, or changing the 
colour that belongs to them to that which pertaina to J 
another. Myrepsua pleased tite pretty Greeks fay I 
turning their locks to gold by a vegetable dye. (Eliaa J 
extols the beauteous Ataluuta, and adds : " The 1 
colour of her hair was yellow, not produced by ] 
any womanly art, but altogether natural." TeP- f 
tulliau of Carthage censures some of his dock, that \ 
"they ai* constantly employed in giving their hair ] 
a fair colour." St. Jerome also, two centuries later, I 
informa na that " the people dye their hair red." J 
The ancient Briton prized his crinal covering, and J 
dyed it witli blue woad. The Persiiina were partial J 



to lias tiat. "D^ had * Uoe back which was much 
> the Paraee silentlT pocketed the indigo, 
no one was ii%h, smeared hts craDiftl 



Slaitial ridicules the Roman laiies and gentlenien. 
Seodii^ * ]odc of Uemun hur to Lesbi&. he writes : — 

** ToQT bair, Leslna, the tme goldjen boa hath taken ; 
I tevd TOO a geuoiae lock tt> prore jonz dje taktakf^n." 

And to a male friend he writes : " You a]ie youth, 
lAtiuus, with TOOT dyed hair; and toii who wero 
hut now a swan, are iniddenlT become a crow ! You 
will not deceive everyone. Rxiserpine knows that 
yon are hoary, and will snatch the tna»k frooi joar 

The beaatiful I^s rGpnlsed the hand of the aged 
sculptor Miron, when he made her on cJiir of 
marriage. The grey hair of the artist was supposed 
to be the cause of his rejection. A day or so after- 
wants the snitor again a|^)eared with hair as black as 
a sloe, and again pressed his suit. But the witty 
coquetto laanhingly exdaimed, '' Kow can I grant the« 
to-day what I refused to thy father yesterday !" 

Some forty years ago our iiiral forefathers came to 
LondoD with their silvery nwnes floatinif in the air, 
and returned to the ruetie circle like CEaon of old, 
new to tlie backbone. The proceso then known to 
renovate old people was clumsy and tedious, but not 
such a paiuful opemtion ok that of Medea. There waa 
no cutting of throats luid letting out of old blood, no 
purifying of fire and snljAur, no bniling in eanldrons of 
iufuaioua of herbs, but a plaster of Litharge and lime 
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was daubed upon the pate, liorA »om,ni. But no sleep 
for the piitietit ! The dirty mass begrimed the hair, 
and instead of the leaves of the peacet'iU oiive, the 
atrocious cabbage-leaf or the oil-skin cap waii used, 
ftnd thus bouiid up like an Egyptian muiuuiy the 
unfortunate being was left till morning. When the 
sun arose tlie man got up, and having bnished out the 
filthy coiiipouud upon the floor of his room, began to 
oil his couialtj treasures, to admire his renewed youth 
in the mirror, and then to return to the boaora of his 
femily with hail- as black as soot, and nearly as 
dirty. 

The next step in advance of science was the lunar 
caustic method — called lunar, because it was all 
moonshine. Paterfamilias eased himself of some ten 
shillings and sixpence, and brought to his residence 
two small phials containing the precious juice of 
eternal youth — one the solution of nitinte of silver, 
the other the mordant to bring the hidden wonder to 
light. 

The octogenarian first cleansed his hair with soap 
and water, and whilst drj-ing it by the lire, mused 
upon what he should soon be — youug and beautiful. 
Reading and re-reading the directions upon the bottles 
like the betrothed does the marriage service, tbe 
Toteran takes np the Eau Orientale, or Aqua Grecia, 
and with tremulous hands applies the precious solution 
to hia locks with which his cliildren used to play, and 
after awhile the potash wash follows. How that 
heart beats within 1 how that trash stains without ! 
Fingers are blackened in the process. So after wiping 
soiled hands upon the best towels, having smeared the 
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skin aa well as the hair, the hopeful man lies down to 
reat like an Englishman who has done hia duty. The 
Dioming comes as well as the night The sun shines 
in ut the window and makea the old man hlash. Bat 
behold ! the peach bloom of health has become brown, 
the towels blush brown, and the sheets aad pillow- 
caaes also. Alt is dun-brown, except hia hairr cover- 
ing, and that has all the colours of the ^rainbow 
blended. With horror the aged patriarch views his 
visage in the glass, rushes to the panacea, of all evils, 
soap and water, and nibs and scrubs till the skin is 
nearly all off, and in despondency he resigns himself 
to his fate. But time does wonders, and in a few days 
the old man begins to bud, the white is really turning 
black, the red is met^;ing into the blue, and by degree 
the long-Jooked-for sable hue appeara, and ajl is 
serenity and joy. 

" Those rereiend locks ^^^^ 

In comelfe oiurleii did wave ; ^^^^H 

And on his aged tempk-a fcrewe ^^^^| 

The UossomB o! the grars,"* ^^^^| 

— are all gone. 

The dial ia put back, and ffison, like the octogena- 
rian, finds himself only forty. But, alas t this glory ia 
hut short-lived. In a few weeks the ugly gravestones 
will reappear, again to be painted over, and written 
upon, " Lies." Oh, when will the human learn that 
there is as much beauty in the autumnal tint as in 
the vernal beauty ! A chai'ming mellowed hue hovers 
around the sunset of life, like the white mist upon the 
Alpine peak. Naturo, sterling silver, and the a 
• Percy's " Eeliques," vol. i 
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bi'ow, [latiiarcliial in its grandeur, like tbe mountain, , 

stands up with true nobility, and feels at home iu the i 

gi-eat world. 1 

Chemistry comes tu the aid of the unsatisfied, and, J 

like]the charlatan at a coimtry fair, proclaima aloud, ] 
"What lack ye 1 What lack ye J" With its talis- 
manic touch it can give atiy colour that its votaries 

require, and like the ahowuian on the vUlage green, ' 

in reply to the urchin's queatioD, saya ; " You ' 
pays your money and you takes your choice." 

"I'll have black," exclaims a blonde beauty, whose . 

curling hair was of such a brown as the unsunned j 

side of the ripe hazel-nut. Soot mixed with grease 1 

will make j 
" Hail as black 

And full of dust as any collier's sack" ■ | 

This was used by the early Greeks. Afterwards I 

they used vegetable decoctions, gall-nut solution, and I 

ii-on. Aristophanes informs ua that the dye which I 

Lyaicratea used was " boiled in a pot." The Egyptians 1 

iu later days used ink, and tbe Europeans in our time I 

walnut-juice and nitrate oi' silver. | 

The objection to the nitrate of silver dye is this — ] 

that it stains the skin as well as the hair, and every- 1 
thing it touches. But if applied by skilful hands it 
would be oftener used, for it is more rapid in its 

action than the salts of lead. Hair washed thoroughly ' 

clean and dried, then moistened with a aolution of ' 
lunar ca\iatjc, would become black by expoHure to 

sunlight at once. Diffused daylight prolongs the ' 



change for some hours, unless some mordant I>e naed, 
such aa a. weak solution of hydi-osulpturet of am- 
nioniuTii or milphuret of potasaiuni. After a fe* 
mniiicnta the change takes place, and the cranial 
covering may be washed and dried. But hair will 
grow upon the aged as well as upon the young, and 
silently the white crops up from the base, and reveals 
the need for constant dyeing. 

The best instantaneous dye is one compiosed of iron, 
used largely in England by the hairdresaera— I mean 
Batchelor's Hair Dye. It is the most permanent and 
the least poisonous of the dyea examined ; but this 
requires skill iu its application, for it will discolour 
fingers as well as filaments. 

The common hair cosmetics of the pj-esent day con- 
tain lead. The following is a rough analysis of the 

Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer, acetate 
of lead, Hulphur, and glycerine. 

Eossetter's Hair Restorer, ditto, 

Simeon's American Hair Restorer, ditto. 

Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer, ditto. 

Agua Amarella, ditto, 

Helmsley'a Celebrated Hair Restorer, ditto. 

Melmoth's Oxford Hair Restorer, ditto. 

Alexander Rosa's Great Hair Restorer, oxide of 
lead, carbonate of lead, and potash. 

The quantity of lead in any of these could not 
possibly do harm. The strongest contained but ninety 
grains to the half-pint of water, the weakest only 
three grains to a like bulk. Water was the chief 
ingredient of them all. Sulphur, sometimes in the 
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form of milk of Bulphiii', waa used; in another, the 
coiomon flower of sulphur ; sometimes acetate of lead, 
at other times oxide of that metal. In all, the chemical 
change ia the same, namely, the Bolutiou of the luetol 
entering into the filament by absorption, there unites 
with sulphur, forming a aulphui'et of the material 
BSed. Hair is porous; sulphur exista in hair of all 
colours, but is in eacess iu red and blonde hair. Thia 
ia why these hues become blackened by the chemicals 
iiiied more perfectly than any other shades. 

Now, the question has been aaked oftentimes, 
whether the use of lead solutions aa hair dye» bo I 
prejudicial to health or no i I 

As this is a question of much importance, we will 
look carefully into thia matter. 

The absorbent power of the skin is not great with- 
out we remove its outer covering. If we desii'e to get 
remedies absorbed into the system, we first blister the 
surface, I'emove the outer covering, then sprinkle our 
drugs upon the derma, and the material then goes 
into the budy. In the endermic method of giving 
medicines, we must perforate the skin to produce niiy 
effect. The cuticle is the protecting agent— one i>f 
Dame Nature's waterproof coverings, to keep out 
external poisons. 

Dr. Southwood Smith stated : " Over the external 
surface of the body, or the skin, there is spread a thin 
layer of solid, inorganic, insensible matter, like a 
varnish of india-rubber. The obvious effect of such 
a barrier placed between the external surface of the 
body and external objects is to raodemte the entrance 
o f substances from without. Hence the impunity with 
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which the moat deadly ]H>iaonsi may remain in contact 
with the skin ; with wliich pnissic acid, areenic, eorTt> 
■Ive Huhlitnate, may be touched and handled."* 

Mr. KriuimiiH Wilson writes : " The epidermis kcts 
wi an impediment to absorption, and as such is ao 
important Hafegiiard against the admission of iujurions 
and poisonous aiibstancea into the blood. Thiia we 
Uiid that it is only aft<n: long soaking, or by con- 
tiuuod friction, that wo are enabled to overcome this 
natui'al defence, and t?ten only to a •aery partial 
Ketnnt." 

Now, the skin of the head is additionally protected 
by nn oily anil ition — the sebaceous aecretion —which 
furliidu entirely the absorption of any watery hair-dye. 
So protected with Nature's waterproof cape and oiled 
ojiidormis, it is impossible for an aqiieoas solution to 
uiitor tlio body and destroy life. I have carefully 
analysed the cases recorded, in which lead cosmetics 
aro Hnid to have caused death. Almost all the cast^ 
oocurmd in Trance, and lead, in an ointment, had 
lieon uwid. Now, an unguent could easily be ab- 
Horbiid by an oily skin, therefore these accidents are 
lit loaat probable. The wateiy solutions of lead for 
the lust ten years have been used largely by thon- 
tuinds and tens of thousands of beings in our land, yet 
not one single case has been recorded of poisoning 
from their use. Surely amongst the wise sensational 
wiitom of our time, wlto write so freely upon poisoned 
stockings and impregnated umbrellas, if any cases 
oocuiTed, they would be brought out into the light of 

* " Pliilosophy of Health," p. 268. 
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day, and become, magnified, like the gi-egarines, into 
aumething tangible and capable of proof. I have seen 
patienta who have used l»iud dyea for twenty yeara, 
but not a single sign of lead poisoning has heen 



The next question is, Is lead such a deadly poison 
as aouie writers would affirm l Decidedly not. How 
many hundreds of old women are there who for 
years have constantly put sugar of lead upon their 
ulcerated legs, and even with this wounded surface 
we never see cases of lead poisoning. " Thirty 
and forty grains of the acetate of lead have been 
given daily, in divided doaea, without injury."* One 
ounce has been taken internally, and tho patient 
has reoovei-ed. Now, in the strongest hair-dye that 
I have examined, there has been but one ijuarter 
of an ounce in a half-pint bottle of water, which 
would last the patient at least a month. Putting all 
these things together, one cau state that the liair' 
dyes, OB tteed in Englaaul at lite present day, cannot 
prove injurious to i/ie users. 

Another dye has been found out by accident. Dr. 
ItrCali Anderson had a case of eczema marginatum 
under treatment, and a lotion of bichloride of uier- 
cury had been used. The haii', which was red, became 
saturated with the solution. After a few weeks the 
application van changed to a lotion of hyposulphite of 
aoJa, and at once the auburn locks became black. 
The advantage of this dye is that it does not stain the 
akin or the clothes, ll' the theory of absorption exist, 

• Dt. Taylor's " Medical Jmiapcudonoe," page 102. 
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then this is a much more dangerous hair-dye than the 
lead ; but if, aa we believe, no aqueous solution can 
enter the pores of the scalp, then this is a safe remedy. 
I have experimented ujion it, and found it auccesafuJ. 
The formula that I have used has been the following ! — 
DisBolve ten grains of bichloride of mercury in three 
ounces of rose water ; dip a bntah in this aolution, and 
apply it twice a ilay to the hair for a, week. The head 
should previously be waahed in weak soda and water, 
and dried. The mordant should be used in the same 
way, but not with the asme brush, for a day or two, 
ajid a black colour will be produced. The mordant 
is made by dissolving an ounce of hyposulphite of 
soda in two oun ixa of water. 

In India, the Mussuimen are fond of dyeing their 
hair with oxide of iron. They blacken their eyelashes 
with black aulphurets of lead and antimony. Their 
common dye, however, is made from the henna, or 
Egyptian privet {^Lawsonia inermis), the same with 
which the Turkish damsels stain their finger-nailii. 
This is applied in the foiTu of paste, and well nibbed 
into the roots of the hair. It is then allowed to 
remain upon the scalp for an hour, when it is waabed 
off. The hair is then bright red. After this another 
paste is prepared with water and the indigo plant 
{Indiyofera anil), mixed well together, and then 
applied to the comate covering for three hours. It ia 
then washed off, the hair dried, and well oiled. Ita 
histre and blackness is not to be surpassed. 

The Sikhs never dye their hair, for that process is 
forbidden by their creed, but they wash their long 
black flowing hair with curds. 
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The SomamB nsed putrefied leeches, steeped in wiun 
and vinegar, to dye their hair black, 

" Oh ! for the golden tint of Dido," exclaims a dark 
maiden ; what would I give to be a bloade ! " to have 
" threads of purest gold ; " to be 

"Abeiiuty ripe as harvest, 
WboBo skin is whiter than a swan all over, 
Than ailver, snow, or liliea."— iJes Jomon. 

Yes ! chemistry can bleach the hair, but rot the 
skin. The vich dark uiit^browu colour of the brunette 
cannot be etiolated save by death. 

We have no rivers Crathia or Sybaris, where tlie 
black-haired can wash away the pigment, and leave 
amber tresses behind. But soda and water and sun- 
shine will do soniethiug, btcaibonate of potash will 
do more, and nitto-miiriatic acid will blanch the dark 
deposit, and leave a blonde behind. 

The Greeks prized light hair, and some possessed 
the golden hue. The beautiful Helen, the cause of 
the Trojan war, the goddess Ceres, and the lovely 
Ariadne, had sunny ti-esses. Most of the Homeric ' 
heroes had been kissed hy the sunset, which had left 
Home of its heavenly gold behind — 

" She stood behind, and took 
Athilles by the yellow corla."^ — Eamtr. 

The Romans gloried in the same tint. The Pyrrba I 
of Horace, the Bemice of Catuilns, and the Cynthia of 1 
Propertius were omato with " yellow crowns." When ( 
Nature denied them this boon they shaved off their 1 
tresses, and substituted artificial locks, rather thar J 
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!« out of the fashion. Well might Uai-tial t 

" The gulden hair tliait GbUsh wears, 
Is lient, who would have thonght it ? 
She Bwears 'tie here, and true she swears. 
Fur I know where she bonjfht it." 

The Bomaii ladies uned eoap to lighteu their dai'k 
treaseH. These were designatfd " Mattiac balls," 
becanne they came from Mattiiira. a town in Geiv 
many. They wete composed of goat's fat and ashes. 
Martial sent some to a bald octogenarian to change 
the colour of his hair. 

Ovid makes a [latlietic appeal to his mistress : — 
" I always used to say, ' Do leave off doctoring 
ynnr hair ;' and now jou have no hair left that yon 
can he dyeing. It used to reach to your ankles. Was 
it not BO fine that you were nfraid to dress it ; just 
like the veils which the swarthy Seres use, or like the 
thread which the spider draws out with its slender 
legs 1 . , . And yet its colour was not black, nor 
was it golden, hut though it was neither, it was a 
miiftiire of them both. A colour such as the tall cedar 
has in the moist valleys of craggy Ida, when its bark 
is stript off." 

Then he adda : " Your own hand has been the cauat) 
of the losa you deplore. You poured the poison on 
your own head." • 

The golden hue was first used by Solomon, ■who, 
JosephuB informs us, had the hair of his pages pow- 
dered with gold. Popptea, the wife of Nero, who had 
a bath of asses' milk daily, used auriteifluB dust to lier 
iooka. Lucius Verus did the siime, and 
■ EL.CT xiv. 
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teetith centitrj the beauties of Tenice stained and 
gilded theii' locka so tliat they might be unlike tlie 



Tlie Countess Nahani gave a recipe for dyeing 
■' goldenthi'eadhaii;"(capellifilad'oro). It coQitidted of . 
alaiii, black aidpbur, and Loney, diluted with water. 
The patiician ladies repaii-ed to the tops of their houses, 
Maked their locliH ia this precious distillation, put on I 
a broad-briiuuied straw ]iat, ndnae the crown, and | 
there sat like statues in the brail ing sun until the trei 
imbibed some of its beams. 

In our own day the maidens wash their looks iu soda 
or |K>tash water, and walk about iu the sun till dry. 
Or they have recourse to some stronger bleaching 
materia, euch as chloride of lime or siiljihurous acid. 
Soap and water and suube,^iua will do a great deal to 
lighten hair, but the cmviiig for the golden hue, or 
"threads of purest gold," baa led luajiy to use the 
teraulphuret of arsenic dissolved in ammonia. This in 
a dangerous plaything, and should be kept only in 
chemists' shops. 

A HolutioQ of bichloride of tin, witli a mordant of | 
hydro-sulphuret of ammonia, gives a rich golden tint 
to light hair, and an autumnal brown to dark hair. 

Acetate and nitrate of lead, with a mordant of ] 
chroQiate of potash, gives a yellow hue. A solution-. 
of sulphate of copper, sixty gi'ains to oue ounce' ctf j 
water, weU applied to the hair, and an hour after the ' 
eame quantity of furm-cyaiiide of potaasiuui in water, 
to be used, will dye light hair a rich goldeu brown. I 
have used it to the white tail of a chestnut horse, i 
one apjilication has lasted good for a year. Peroxide ' 
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of hydrogen has been reconuD ended for lileacliiiig the 
hair, bnt it has entirely failed in my hands. The 
nitro-nmriatic acid diluted is the chief material now 
used. AuricomiiB, or golden fluid, Bobare's Aui'eoline, 
EoEs's Sol Aurine, NiclioH's Golden Tincture, all con- 
sist of this acid in various propoi'tiuns. This is the 
least destructive of all the dyea, and does hut little if 
any haiia to the cranial covering. 

Ah ! says another, " I'll be like Mary of Scotland, 
who, though she had exrjuisite hair of her own, like a 
sensible being she wore red fronts. So will I." Well, 
young lady, to dye hair red is no difficulty if you can 
only get the drug. The Turkish ladies stain their nails 
daily with this precious henna. All through tlieEaat, 
from the Mediterranean to the Ganges, this plant is the 
)ieau ideal of e\\ that is lovelj. In DortliciTi Africa 
the fair sex will sing of its charms, and the disen- 
tombed niiimmieB ft'oai Thebes join in chorus, at the 
tnliemanic touch of this herb. Solomon sang of its 
glories in these woi-ds : " My beloved is «nto me aa a 
cluster of camphire in the vineyards of Engedi."* 

Now this henna, used by the Egyptians, then by 
the Hebrews, and called koplier, imitated by the 
ancient Greeks under the name hijrros, and termed by 
the modem Grecians ecJitniia, ia a fragrant plant 
which grows luKuriantly in Egy])t, India, Syria, 
Persia, and Kurdistan. Ita flowers emit a very plea- 
sant aroma, and are worn in chaplets round the head 
and neck. Its leaves are used to stain the palm of 
the hands and the fingers, both of the living and tlie 
departed. The ancient Egj-ptians sjtent their all uixin 
• Song of S 
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decorating their dead, the Dioclem Egyjitiana 
beautify iDg the living. The Buddhists offer bunches 
of these flowers as ofieringatotheirdeities. This henna, 
or Lamsonia iiimis, Latasonia spiTiosa of Liniifeus, 
grows ahundantly at Lahore, and all over the Eaat. It 
is the Egyptian privet, the A^rewe^'jteMiC of the French, 
the geherina edhan dom of the GerniHn, the h/na htTia 
of tbeTurke, the(i{;)/i«nnaU)'i&anof the Arab, the A«nna 
of the Peraian, and the tnendee mayndie of the Indian 
and Casliniere beauties. In fact, it is to the East what 
the rose ia to the West. The beau monde of Belgravia 
use the roae-leaf powder for their complexions, the otto 
for their pomades, the water for laving their hands, 
and the infusion for medicine. The flower adorns their 
hair, the bud ia the song of their poets. So the 
Eastern maiden sings of her " sweet-suielling Cyprus," 
She takes the leaves of her favoniite, and steeps them 
in the juice of citrons, and on every gala day she | 
anoints her hair and her nails with the fragrant per- | 
fume. The red bhish is u]H)n her fingers, the ruby 
tint Hpon her toes, aud melody ia in her heart wherever ' 
she goes. 

The leaves of thu henna are made into a paste with 
water, and plastereil upon the head. An oilskin cap 
is then placed over all, and in half an hour the locks 
blush with a ruby tint. The material is washed of^ 
the hair brushed, dried, and oiled. I 

The Teutons prized red hair, and used a pomatum I 
of tallow and cinders to obtain this colour, Pliny gives J 
wn the receipt for the same. I 

DiodoruB Siculiis informs us that the ancient Britons, I 
who by nature had red hair, prized the colour so much J 
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tbiit they brightened its hue by washing their hai? 
with lime and water. Not so the Turks, for in olden 
times they would seize the poor i-ed-haired man, tie 
him up by his heels to a tree, and then eooUy collect 
the foam from his turgid and dying lipa, affirming that 
the secretion was the most virulent poison in esisteiiL'e. 
So we find from Esau down to the Dinkaa in Central 
Africa, that there are some who gloiy in the crimaon 
hue, and even [iroduce it by dyeing it, rather than go 
without the precious colour. 

A dye can be made by taking ten grains of bichlo- 
ride of mercury, dissolving it in one ounce of distilled 
water, and brushing it through the hair daily for a 
week. Then a solution of sulphide of ammonium should 
be used, and a bright red will be the result ; in fact, 
Termilion is chemically produced. In using this take 
care of the skin, for the mercurial solution may blister 
the tender cuticle if great care be not used. 

Twenty or thirty ilrops of bronzonette, mixed with 
one or two teaspoonfuls of spirits of wine, will dye the 
hair of a crimson hue; and this may he improved if 
at any tinie the colour should fade, by moistening the 
hair-brush with spirits of wine, and passing it throngh 
the hair briskly. 

Tims we find that chemistry has advanced to meet 
the wants and folhes of the fair 8ex,of those who wisli 
to imitate Cleopatra in the colour of their tresses, or 
to outvie the Venetian ladies in culling sunbeams 
to put into their hair. It speaks thus to the man 
who is ashamed of Nature's gifts, and who longs to 
t l,SaccliaDge his blue eyes and blonde hair for the colour 

" e chimney, " You ain liave what jou like !" 




The beard, called m the Latin tongue harha, in the 
Fi-ench barhe, in the German bart, and in the Dutcli 
board, gave the name bnrher to that claws of men now 
living who dress and cut the hair, and shave the chin. 

Beards are of great antiquity. The Hebrews worn 
them, and were forbidden by law to round off the 
comers of this appendage. The Nazaritea never 
touched the razor, but allowed Nature's coveiing to 
grow in full luxuriance, unchecked by i 
knife. In the Mishna it i» directed that 
would conduct public worship in a synagogue ahon 
not necessarily be a saye, but one present 
grejfation who is apt to officiate, who Las children, 
whose family are free from vice, who has a proper 
beard, whose trarnients are decent, who is acceptable to 
the i>eople, who has a good and amiable voice." 

In sorrow the beard was loft untrimmed. Mephi- 
bosheth, the son of Saul, dressed not his beard till 
David came in peace. Stone but a person bei-efl of 
reason would allow saliva to rest upon his comate 
treasure. Hence, when David feigned himself mad 
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before the king of Gath, and wna desirous to show 
how thoroughly hmatic he was, bereft of all self- 
reapect, he let bis epiltle fall upon hia btsard. 

Wars, many and bloody, have been caused by au 
insult to the beard, David sent hia messengers to 
Hanun, king of the children of Aninion. He cut off 
the half of their beards, and sent them back to the 
Jewish king. For this insult war was declared, and 
the Ammouites slain. 

Even in the year 1764 Kerim Khitn sent to demand 
payment of the tribute due for hia posaesaions in Ker- 
raiser ; but Mir Mahenna maltreated the officer sent 
by cutting off his beard. For this insult Kevim Khan 
sent a strong army, and conquered all hia opponent's 
teri'itories. 

To an Eastern the most terrible oalamity that can 
happen to liini is to loee his beard. How terrible must 
the denunciation have sounded to the Jews, wheu 
Isaiah lifted up his voice, and in plaintive accents 
declared that a huge thunder-cloud of sorrow was 
hanging over their heads ; — 

" He is gone up to Bajith and to Dibon, the high 
places, to weep. Moab shall howl over Nebo and 
over Medeha ; on all their heads shall be baldness, 
and every beard cut otf."" 

Of late years a Mahomedan at Basra, in a fit (^ 
intoxication, removed all his heard. When he came 
to his senses ho had to flee to India for refuge, not 
daring to retniTi to hia home, for fear of [iiiblic scom 
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was travelling in the raoHtitaina nf Teuien, and found 
that the people avoided liim as if he had heen a leper. 
On inquiry, the inhahitants said that they feared he 
had couimitted some fearful crime because liia beard 

The Greek philosophers wore bearda Persins applies 
the term magister barbatus to Soci-ates. Diosteuea used 
to ask the amooth-faoed Greeks if they repented of 
their manhood. The Homeric heroes were bearded 
men. The Athenian women tried to grow what 
Nature bad denied them. Suidaa disserts that even 
false beards were more than once in vogue amongst 
these ladies. The Cyprian Venus wore a beard. The 
aocienta believed that Jupiter denied this crowning 
grace to women, lest by possessing nil other oharma 
fibe should draw to herself the adoration due to the 
gods alone. 

The Greeks wore beards till the time of Alexander 
the Great, and the first man who was shaven bure the 
name ever after — /loraen, Ehaven. Plutarch relates that 
the I'eaaon for shaving was that they might not be 
pulled fay the beard in battle. E|iicrates had such a 
buge hair jivoduction that Plato, the comic poet, nick- 
named him Sakosphoros. When a change came over 
the fashion the young Athenian swells began first, to 
clip their treasured ornament, and then gained courage 
at last to use the razor. 

Alciphrou gives ua a view of the ])hilciaopher'8 
beards. He rejireaents Eteocles, the Stoic, with his 
long beard and forehead of wrinkled leather; The- 
s, the Peripatetic, with a grey curling beard: 



Zenocrates, the Ep 



with a venerable beArd.H 
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and Archibiiis, the Pytliagorean, with hia pale face 
auvrouudbcl with locks, which Iniug in dusters upou 
hia breast, and with n long pointed heard. 

FaahionB will change, and while the Athenian 
youths were twisting their raouatachea and chatting 
in the market-places, the Spartan Ephori were making 
jiroclamations against these hirsute intruders. An 
order came out fi-om their august assembly requiiing 
all people "to ahave their mouatachea and obey the 
laws." 

The Romans wore beards till ac. 300, when P. 
Ticiuiua Mtenaa brought over a barber from Sicily. 
Seipio Africanus shaved every day, and tlms changed 
the iashioD. The young Roman, who once had rubbed 
his chin daily with lamp oil, or had spent his money 
to obtain the precious spikenard to get the much 
cherished heurJ, now anointed hia locka instead of 
hia chin. The tiint shaving in a youth was a time of 
inovriment and congratulation. It whs the outward 
sign that the boy had left his playthings behind him, 
and had become a responsible citizen. He then put on 
the togn virilia, shaved hia beaixl, and consecrated the 
first cuttings to some deity. Nero put his hairy frag- 
ments into a golden box aet with pearls, and dedicated 
it to Jupiter Capitolinus. Statins mentions that one 
grandee sent his early bristles to ^sculapius, and 
requested Statius to write some dedicatory verses ,U[>on 
the occasion. These were sent in a jewelled casket, 
eTiclosing a mirror. Trimalchio's heard was encaaed 
in gold, but bis shaven pate poked out of a gorgeous 
scarlet mantle. Even slaves dedicated their £rst 
cuttings to some deity. 
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The beard has aatfeied many vicissitudes since this J 
time. Perfumed by one nation, hated by anothar, 1 
the Orientala beiieveil that a great man coidd not 1 
exist upon the earth without a beard. A tree would * 
sooner live without leaves than a great mind without 
this appendage. The Lombards, or Longo-bards, or 
long-beaixled men, derived their name from their dis- 
use of the razor. Alcidea' beard swept the ground. 
King Robert of France possessed one of the longest 
white beards of hia day ; but John the Bearded tucked 
his into his girdle, to keep it from trailing upon the 
ground. Julian Jiad a long beard, and was much . 
ridiculed at the court of Constantiue ; the courtiers ] 
called him a goat, and an ape, and retreated from him I 
disgusted. WLen he was at Autioch the people ] 
reviled htm on account " of hia siiorE stature, his long I 
ati-ides in walking, and hi^ bushy popiUoJit beard." I 
They told him that he longed to be thought a phi- I 
loBOpher. Jiilifln took hia revenge by writing a I 
satire upon the people, which he named " Miaopo- 1 
gon, or Beard-hater," and then left the city in di&- | 
gust. Soon after he assumed the imperial purple, I 
and all wei-e as silent upon the beard subject as the I 
grave. I 

Dionysiiis the elder, the tyrant of Syracuse, who I 
wrote bad verses, listened at doors, peeped into key- I 
holes, and dealt largely in lies, was so afraid of a I 
barber that he burnt away hia beard with hot walnub- I 
ahells. I 

The Chinese hero "Tang" had a wonderful growth I 
from his chin. He was sent against the Khachghor. I 
Before he went into battle he tied up his beard into I 
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great knot*, in order tbat it iiiiglit not get under hia 
feet. He then placed liimst^lf iu true Chioese fashion 
behind his troops. Then, armed with a loDg naibre^ 
he drove his soldiers to the coiobttt, and massacred 
vitliuut pity those who were cowards enough to draw 
buck. 

Peter the Great commenced the civilization of his 
jjeople by cutting off their beards. But Peter had 
nut Giiillaume Duprat to deal with. This noble man 
returned from the Coiiucil of Trfut to the bishopric nf 
Clermont with hia treatiiired beard reaching to his 
girdle. Great was his surprise to meet at the door of 
the church the Deaa of the Chapter, with a host of fol- 
lowers. In the Dean's hands a large pair of scissors 
glistened in the suu. Duprat found that there was 
but one alternative, so he threw off his surplice, und 
declared that he would rather forfeit the bishopric 
than hia beai-d. And ao he did, brave man t He 
kept the beard, and lost the benetice. Sir Thoroaa 
Moi'e loved his beard. Even when ujion the scaffold, 
his head upon the blotk, and just about to leave this 
world, he forgot not the haiiy covering that had 
nestled so closely to his heart, and taking it up care- 
fully and laying it upon one side, exclaimed ; " My 
beard has not been guilty of ti-eason. It would be 
an injustice to punish it." 

The beard has become liable to vicissitudes in every 
age, fi-oin the time the monster Polyi)hemus cut his 
shaggy production with a sickle, down to the moment 
that Don Quixote told Sancho that he should shave at 
least every other day if he wished to look like a 
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gentleman. In the Cluirch utid at the Bar, legal 
enactments concerning the heard have heen made, like 
tJie aumptuaiy lawa of Venice and Piaa, where the 
senate, like tiie Athenians of old, had to regulate the 
length aod qualitj of the ladies' dresses, and the deco- 
rations and colours of their gondolas. So the poor 
beard has had to be caressed in one generation and 
ouiaed in the next. Godefroi, hishop of Aniiens, 
refused the offeiiugs of anyone who wore a Lieai-d, and 
Gregory IV. fulminated a bull, enjoining heavy 
penalties upon every barbate jiriest. In the thir- 
teenth century the beard began again to look up, 
for Pope Honorius III. had a scar in hia lip, 
which the vanity of the man tried to hide. So the 
Bcolded, sinful, hairy Glameut was allowed to hang 
down from the fuce like a banner disgraced. But 
soon it became fashionable. We cannot enter into 
the various fashions and shapes which tite beard has 
aasiimeil, or relate the signs of mourning which its 
reflftoval or neglect exhibited amongst various nations. 
It has been a question whether a man should or 
should not shave his heard. Doctors have agreed and 
disagreed upon this siiiiject. Some believ*! it to be 
Mature's respirator ; others, a human dust-heap of 
sloth. Some think a man looks more like a god with 
this appendage ; others, that he appears more like an 
ass or an untamed goat. The Greeks had a saying, 
that " A long beard does not make a philosopher," 
and some of the English think that only fooloaophei's 
■wear it. If the extent of knowledge, like the strength 
in Samson's locks, resided in the hair of the chin, we 
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should indeed linve wise men in the present day. One 
is someriiues iDcIIuett to gaie upon the weai-er of a 
[Miiulerous Ward Mid exclaim, "' la tbat a man and a 
brolbeil" If anyone be inclined to ado|ifc Darwin'a 
views, be hae only to lock around upon a company of 
Inmrded wen, and he will soon see likenesnes of the 
lower aniDiittis, tlie like of which the Zoological Gar- 
dens only can produce. 

But we must do juslioe to this beard, and acknow- 
ledge iJiat Nature must have hud an object in placing 
it upon the face. All tliat is loriued has a use, from 
the spider that spins its web, to the satellites that 
bask iu sjtace. We quite rejoice at t^e answer given 
bjr Due de Sully to the insolent courtiers of the 
smooth-faced Louis XIII. : " God put the beard, and 
He only shall grasp it off." 

In considering lliis hirsute appendage, we uiuat 
inquire u]»oii what does itu growth depend } It is 
essentially a sexual charauteristic Etmuchs do nut 
grow beards. Women who haye lost their ovaries, 
either from operaliou, disease, or degeni^ratiuu of 
structure, begin to grow beai'ds. Iu the lower animals 
we constantly find that the female often assumes 
the colour of the male, as the re))roductive organs 
die out. In birds this is very common. In the 
human female the uunatui'al growth ja continually 
associated with incutable sterility. In man its 
advent begins with puberty. There is a clone 
connection between the growth upon the chin and 
the faUure n|xm the head. We coniiniiallj find 
tiald men ha*'e the finest beai'ds, and we think 
'tB wius nut ([uiie BO fouliah as hi; generalion 



tliouglit liim, for ^lian telb us that Le Hliaved IjIs 
head in oi-der to ncinrish the growth of his beard. 
The Gi-eeka helieved ia bearda for the aged. We fiiid 
them representind their goda and heroes, only in 
advanced life, with bearda. Thus in the British 
Muaeam we have three busts of Bacchus, one in youtli, 
anothei- in the prime of life, both mne barba, but 
the third in old age, with a copious flow of hirsute 
material from the upper lip and chin. Now this, I 
beb'eve, is the trno use of the beai-d — a blossom of 
old age, an ornament for the tomb. If it be a pro- 
tection, why should men have it more than women i 
Are they more tender than the weaker sex, or are 
they nioi'e ejrpoaed to the vicissitudes of atmospheric 
influences ! These are questions that iTop up and 
puzzle one. lu the present atate of our knowledge 
or ignorance, one should say tliat we know nothing 
of the function or use of the beard. We do know 
this, that a latter supply of blood goes to the chin 
in the male than in the femsie, and with it the 
same pi'onene.M to disease. As leraalea get cancer in 
the breast, so the male is more jtrone to e|>ithe- 
lioma of the lower lip. lu women the percentage of 
cancer of the breast is very large. Out of 6,076 
eases at the Cancer Hospital amongst femalea, -1,381 
were in the breast. Only five out of this large number 
were in the lips. Now, with men, the reverse — out of 
1,370 cases in the male department, 580 were in the 
face and lip. 

From this we see that man has to pay ]>enalties for 
his beard. Tliese all come in the decline of life, when 
the hairy growih iBfniliiig ii: the head, and fluuiishing 
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iu U>e board. We do not. believe Byion when he 
sings:— 

" That ever (unoe the fall, man tor hia sin 
Has liad a beard entailed upon Ma cliiii." 

We do believe that a beard is an outward and visible 
sign of a lower mental organization, that the animal 
tendency ia painted with excess o( hair, whilst the 
higher liiculties of man's being live in the beardless, 
hairless men of creation. Not that clever men are 
bereft of beards, far otherwise ; for some of our 
greatest writers are muffled in hair ; but I do say 
that our mightiest thinkers have been smooth-faced 
and as hairless as the dome of St. Paul's. Whether 
we beliold thfl Iwy-liwod Byron, tlie beardless Milton, 
or the leanitid Tliicns we see the Dante-like hairless 
oounti}ui<»G<\ Jolmsiiu, Burke, Sheridan, and Crold- 
sinitli wt>n M liairlew as girls. 

The filAWWlln i>f boil' iu the beard are three or 
(Vtur tiiH<m HO Urge twi tliose of the head. They also 
IMWMW • tlwtiuot iit«<dulla, therefore it takes a much 
Uttttir HiiitiHiil tif hiur-fomiing material to produce 
H ^lt)i)i) tuW ni>oii the beard than it does upon the 
liwwi. l-'jiim the ohin the biiir is tubular, very coarse 
nut) wiry. Those who are losing their comnte cranial 
covering early in life will do well to keep their beards 
closely shaven, and, like Zoilus, they will find their 
roofing improved. It is impossible for weak men to 
grow both. It must be plvn beard wimw* head, or 
vice versA. But when the hirsute glory has departed 
from the crown, then the roan may grow his beai-d 
with impunity. Aiid the garden that will not grow 
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hair may be left, like j^chylus' of old, a polished j 
pebble for the eagles to crack their tortoises upon, j 
vhilst the heard may be caressed and fondled to tlifl 1 
heart's desire. 

Sjcosifi iind impetigo are dlse&sea that attack the 
beard, and commit serious ravages amongst 
hairs. Tinea decalvana sometimes takes a promenade 
from tlie scalp to the chin, and destroys the 
plantation. 

The votaries of the heard rest their most cogent ] 
argument npoD the medical aspect of this appendage. J 
They say that it is a protective agent, keeping cold 1 
from the throat, and duat from the lungs. Strange t 
that in other parts of the body the haii- grows more 
luxuriantly where there are no vital parts to protect ! 
In the armpit and the puhes hair always grown 1 
both in the male and the female, yet there is nothing J 
underneath to take care of. Upon the heart and lungs, f 
aud over the liver, no hair grows ; so the shielding j 
theory vanishes. 

Next in the list is the ornamental aspect. The 
beauty of the human over the lower animals is 
power of expression. The smile that rests upon the 
lip, like tiie ripple upon the blue lagoou, or the s 
that mara the symmetry, like the foam upon the wave,.,] 
both are hidden by the comate veil. 

As all Bins leave their impi-ess upon the ikce, i 
better that tlie vile and the debased, the debauched I 
and the deluded, thould cover up with Nature's foliage I 
the wriiUcle and the scar that their iniquities have 1 
furrowed. Grass gi-ows upon our graves, and sti-ivea.j 
to hide the fall. 
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The imtiii-ii! Higument is the laost potent: " GikI 
put it there, why remove it 1" The whole of our body, 
savfi the palms of the hands and the Solea of the feet, 
are covered witli thn same matevial. Why have we 
not bearda iipoa our toes t The reason, I believe is, 
that upon the chin the male has cultivated it. Here. 
ditary tendency haa handed down to us the board, as it 
has done our phyaiognoinies and our diseases. The young 
roan arrives at puberty, and he expects his iiaiiy orna- 
ment. How patiently he sti-okes his chin day by day! 
how constantly Joes he watch the embryo hair [ No 
sooner does it appear through tiie akin than razor and 
unguent, spirit and attention are poured upon it, and 
us thought draws an inci-eased flow of blood to any 
part, HO the beard gets more than its share. One 
of our great physiologists said that he cotdd pi-o- 
duce an attack of gout by gazing upon his great tiie 
for half a day. True it is that thought can do such 
things. We behold it in the flow of tears, and in the 
accession of saliva in t!ie mouth, by gazing upon fruit 
in the latter case, and by receiving sad news in the 
former. The flush upon the bashful cheek, and the 
current of blood towards the mother's breast, all tell the 
same tale. Take the Grecian or Roman youth, and 
see how the flrat cuttings of the Iward were treasured, 
when the toga was put on. How in our days the 
youth talk of rubbing the chin with the cat's tail, 
or drawing out the latent hairs by means of a rotten 
cheese poultice ! Youth anxiously Icwks foe the beard, 
"and the hairs appear. 

In all ranks of society the beai'd is now tolerated, A 
man is no longev called an " animated door-mat " for 
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wearing one. He may boast of a beard as big as Holo- 
femes, or glory in a scrubbing-brush attached to his 
face. The smallest men have the largest beards, and 
small boys dare not laugh at the frights we see in our 
streets. Priests and policemen, solicitors and surgeons, 
adopt the ciinatory appendage ; in fact, all men wear it, 
save the waiter and the warrior ; these, like the slaves 
of Rome, must not yet do as their mastei's. 
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